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INTERIOR DECORATIVE ART.—ITALIAN OPERA 
HOUSE. 

We have not hitherto had occasion to allude to what may be 
considered the link between Art, as relating to mechanical varieties 
in the combination of form and colours in which meaning is a 
superfluity ; and the higher and more excellent department of 
inventive creation, which addresses itself directly to the approval 
of the intellect ; although there is nothing more aptly illustrative 
of the needfulness of an established principle, that shall guide 
the strivings of professors in Art, than the ever wandering and 
incomprehensible vagaries to which successive fashions of orna- 
ment have betrayed the decorative painter. Each period has 
its celebrity ; each successive production is a chef d’ceuvre ; and 
every work of sufficient extent to be consequential is a new ne plus 
ultra of short-lived triumph; each, with few exceptions, in its 
turn, doomed to the castigation inevitably attendant on distinct 
and unmistakable failure. To throw the entire amount of blame 
for all this squandering of misdirected effort upon the artist would 
be unjustifiable. We well know that in most cases the painter 
is not satisfying his own judgment, but the will of his employer. 
He is not doing all that he can, but all that he may. We, 
therefore, while examining the pretensions to our approval of the 
recent decoration in the interior of the Queen’s Theatre, must 
be understood rather as attacking a vicious system, than as 
criticising the production of the artist entrusted with the work. 
Our own opinion is in entire opposition to the almost universality 
of newspaper laudation. For this unwonted prodigality of praise, 
without imputing managerial influence as a motive, we have no 
difficulty in accounting. Are there not the names of Raphael, 
Julio Romano and the Caracci, and Albano and Guido, and the 
association of Pompeii, to get behind; forming a sort of go-cart 
to deceive ricketty dillitanti into a notion that they were 
going alone? Dare they to fly in the face of such celebrities ? 
We like to see your amateur critic universalising a celebrity 
in Art, and generalising a peculiarity of fitness intoa panacea 
for all insufficiency. For ourselves, from this sneaking attempt 
at security by an implicit copying of the productions of great 
names we can extract but one usefulness,—that of having set 
up a warning to others in time tocome. Yet there may be one 
other advantageous result. It is again a severe blow to the 
renaissance mania, and one that it will not easily recover. The 
Royal Exchange satisfied many with the German translation ; and 
here the Raphaellesque has been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. 

The first impression on the spectator in the pit and stalls, after 
the gorgeous glare of the drapery has allowed him to notice any 
thing else, is, that two entirely independent agents have been 
employed on this occasion; or that, if in communication at all, 
it has been through a third party, innocent of any knowledge 
relating to the expected combination in effect producable from 
their works when united. Its appearance suggests that the 








encaustic painter, after having done his best upon his notion of 
the agreeable, had entirely quitted the field, leaving the upholsterer 
to do his worst upon his. 

We describe the paintings first. The arabesques of Raphael, 
now existant in the Vatican, have been almost the entire authorities 
for ornamental form ; among which are interspersed extracts from 
Julio Romano, Caracci, Albano, &c., assisted by some of the 
Pompeian frescoes. The ceiling contains, in medallion, the cir- 
cular elements of Albano, and the Aurora of Guido, connected, or 
rather disconnected, by a sprinkling of the before-said arabesques. 
A light blue ground, as far as the painting is concerned, is the 
general, or dominant colour of the whole; the next in import- 
ance, as being next in breadth, being the chocolate fond to the 
medallions. There is nothing in relief among the gilding of these 
ornaments ; the gold introduced, therefore, only possesses rich- 
ness of hue at a certain angle with the light and the spectator ; 
consequently, as a complement to the rest, it is useless, if not 
mischievous. Ifthe artist counted on it as a yellow or an orange, 
it has, of course, failed him. The Proscenium over the stage is 
in compartments, each occupied by its extract, and possessing 
that singularity of recommendation, that remove any pair of them 
and put any thing else in their places, so little has conception of a 
whole governed their selection that the change could hardly produce 
a more fragmentary appearance to the coup d’cil than it possesses 
at present. The effect of the ornamental painting is, therefore, 
cold and mean, and its attempt at brilliancy, swamped by the 
mass of pale blue ground, has been butlittle aided by the introduction 
of figure subjects in the medallions. This was, no doubt, the 
impression received from the work previous to the introduction 
of the upholsterer, and the overpowering glory of the amber- 
coloured satin has been thrown in as a remedy. The remedy is 
even worse than the disease. The house and the curtains have 
no relationship with each other. They amalgamate no where. 
The interior is a succession of hoops; those of paint coldly re- 
cede, while those of satin come glaringly forward. There is an 
airiness of substitute for that which should look solid; and a 
cumbrous solidity for that which should look light. Each hoop 
is distinct. They are two dominant key-notes swearing fearfully 
at each other without attempt at resolution. Like an ill-tuned 
church organ and a bad brass band playing different subjects. 
But yellow satin has certainly the best of it, in spite of the 
background of speckled chintz with which they have lined the 
boxes in glorious independence of either of the aforesaid belli- 
gerents. This is sad, very sad, in a theatre that every foreigner 
arriving in England goes to look at! In a production lauded by 
the ignorant press as a triumph of British Art! 

Accepting as much of the present material as may be used, it 
is clear that either the blue ground or the amber drapery must 
give way. Connect the drapery from tier to tier with gold orna- 
ment in relief, and we lose the hoop-like appearance ; obtain 
breadth and consistency for the satin; and preserve,—indeed 
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materially increase the present gorgeousness of effect. Gold in 
flat will not do this, being always poor when not directly in the 
face of the spectator. If the blue ground is to have dominion, 
then must the curtains in some sort partake the hue, the tiers 
would so become connected across the opening of the boxes ; 
aconsistency in colour be obtained, and, though not gorgeous, 
there would ensue a modesty of effect sufficient to escape severity 
of criticism from unobtrusiveness. Leave the whole affair in its 
present state, and it is a patchwork made up from misdirected 
imitation, without totality in design, or harmony of meaning, that 
will every evening obtain increased popularity of condemnation. 
But says the critic itis Raphael, the divine Raphael, that has in- 
vented these forms. Without entering into the dispute as to 
whether Raphael was erudite in colours. Whether he had 
delicate perception of the laws by which harmony is separated 
from monotony and discordance, or whether his reputation in 
high art is so inseparable from the quality required for grotesque 
pannelling that reverence for one is inseparable from a doubt in 
the other. Without disputing all these, some of which have 
long ceased to be matter for dispute, we would suggest that it is 
by no means certain that Raphael would have adopted these or- 
naments to their present situation in the Queen’s Theatre. Al- 
lowing their fitness even to perfect adaptation for one situation by 
no means includes their fitness for another in every respect dissimilar 
from the first. We insist, therefore, that the name of Raphael shall 
be left out as having nothing to do with the present question ; in 
which we are fortified by the fact, that these Raphaellesque orna- 
ments, so far from having been creations of his powerful genius, 
are themselves copies or adaptations by that divine painter from 
models of a period to him antique, the reliques of one of those 
intervals of decline in art when prettiness usurped the throne of 
excellence. The very adaptation of these materials was an admission 
he could well afford that invention in ornamental art was not one 
of his distinguishing characteristics. We must protest against the 
introduction, in merely decorative painting, of all imitations of 
historical subjects, or pictures containing the human figure, and 
requiring completeness of artistical education for their satis- 
factory completion. We would not severely animadvert upon the 
paintings of this class at the Italian Opera House; compared 
with others of their description—that is, of figure subjects painted 
on walls, they are of superior quality. They are, nevertheless, 
much wanting in the essentials looked for in a picture, and must 
be ranked with scene painting ina superiority of degree. Art, 
as a profession, must be made exceedingly common in this 
country, before the talent sufficient for treating such subjects as 
they should be treated, can become attainable at a price within 
prudential estimate, unless, as on a late notorious occasion, the 
employer is in a position to make the price himself. Art of such 
description will never be so common; while all coloured effects 
within the true intention of decorative painting are quite within 
our reach from combinations in which the human figure may be 
very sparingly included, 

As far as these remarks have been extended, they have been 
governed by the principle so generally assumed, that interior 
decoration is something simply to look at; and that an agreeable 
assemblage in form and colour having been obtained, the artist 
has successfully accomplished his work: this is a grievous 
error; and, while the ornamental architect makes such principles 
his guidance, he will still continue rambling from the true route, 
and only be successful by accident. A building is intended for 
the reception of human beings; in most cases for their gratifica- 
tion—or, if you will, for the gratification of their vanity, desire 
of praise, or any kindred motive:—in any case they (the 
human beings) must be taken as the principals, all else but as 





accessories; and nothing in these accessories can be permitted 
that may tend to deterioration of effect in the principals. Any 
colour or style of decoration that shal!, by neutralizing the 
carnations, cause the “ human face divine” to look anything but 
its best in a building in which the beauty of the land are 
assembled—* the observed of all observers,’’—is a failure arising 
from insufficiency of artistic resource; or the misdirection of 
a vicious theory. The true principle upon which interior 
decoration must be based, is, that apartments shall be so coloured 
that the inhabitants may look their best; and that species 
of ornament most conducive to such result should, at all times, 
regulate intention in the decorative painter. Mere novelty in 
assemblage of forms or combination of colour is not sufficient 
for this purpose, unless the lords and ladies of creation—more 
particularly the latter—have received their due amount of 
consequence in the contrivance for their use: this consideration 
has been overlooked by both painter and upholsterer in the 
Italian Opera-house. Change the drapery to accordance with 
the cold hues of the painter, and every face will receive a 
blue-green from the reflection! Preserve the gold-coloured 
satin—spreading its dominance by gilt connections across the 
tiers,—and nothing less than jet-black hair and the complexion 
of a peony can look wholesome in such contact: add to this 
the impracticability of contesting in costume with such extreme 
of gorgeousness ! 

We would illustrate our meaning in reference to interior 
gaudiness of ornament by an experience supposed. Having 
occasion to wait upon a lady of rank, whose house had been 
treated in this fashion, you enter a drawing-room, on the 
walls of which the painter has been lavish of gaudy grandeur; 
medallions and their surrounding arabesques, interspersed with 
birds of various plumage, forming the coup d’ cil, so occupies the 
sight on entering, that the apartment appears uninhabited; and you 
very coolly commence an examination of the work; after some 
minutes of such employment, you observe, to your great dismay, 
that the lady of the mansion, that should have been the 
principal object in the apartment, has been entirely overlooked ! 
Art has succeeded in oppressing humanity to insignificance ; 
and wealth has been squandered to demonstrate meanness in 
its possessor: a very questionable triumph for the artist. 

An additional objection to tawdriness of decoration in a 
theatre is, that the stage loses by it. The dresses in Nino 
looked mean, and could not survive comparison with the golden 
satin. The kingly robe had an appearance of cheap frippery. 
Men were made aware of comparative qualities in stuffs they 
had never before distinguished, Certain colours were relieved 
into extreme intensity (witness the red and black dresses of the 
female brigands in Catarina,) whilst many other colours were 
neutralized beneath their value. The eye was fatigued by 
continuous glare wtthout repose or resting place. Add all these 
together, and we have an amount of evil from these ill-contrived 
contrivances that will not be surpassed in a hurry. We cannot 
close this subject without noticing the royal arms above the 
brickdust drapery on the proscenium. We have here a half- 
and-half caricature of gothic heraldic emblazonment, to which 
the British Lion is made a sacrifice, whilst his opposite neigh- 
bour, the Unicorn, is left as fat and sleek as ever. From what 
authority has the painter extracted that comical dog of a lion? 
It must surely have been from Punch. 

We have devoted more space to this notice from a sense of 
the present direction of the public mind towards this species of 
interior decoration, in spite of repeated disappoiutments among 
those who have been betrayed to its employment. It is of little 
use insisting on these considerations with architects. They 



































believe themselves perfectly safe while their inventions or 
imitations possess the qualities of art that has reference with 
acknowledged types, however different the type may be as to 
intended appropriation. With them buildings are works of art 
to look at with admiration, rather than dwellings to inhabit with 
comfort. True fitness of intention would combine these two 
qualities, without much sacrifice to either; and, after all, fitness 
is the only real scale by which to estimate excellence. 
H. C. M. 


THE ENGLISH OPERAS AT DRURY LANE. 


Sincz the opening of Drury Lane for the season up to 
the present time, in addition to sundry revivals, we have been 
favoured with no less than four new Operas, a circumstance 
reflecting great credit on the management, as it shows a 
determination to give encouragement to the growing taste in 
this country for operatic representation; and, at the same time, 
holding out hopes to English composers, greater, perhaps, than 
as yet have fallen to their lot: there can, therefore, no longer 
exist any general complaint of want of encouragement. The 
door is open, and, if not open very wide, yet it is open, and 
those who wish for a chance of distinguishing themselves, may 
now busy themselves in composition; for, if they possess the 
power, there is a probability of success. 

Neither, on the other hand, can there be any complaint 
that the English public are indifferent to the production of 
English operas? The contrary is the fact. On every occasion 
when an opera has been produced, it has been patronized to 
the full extent, and, in some cases, far beyond its intrinsic 
merits: and this may be affirmed to be the case from the 
appearance of the opera of the ‘Bohemian Girl,” to that of the 
“*Crusaders,” now performing at the theatre. Indeed, it has 
been entirely owing to the great patronage given by the public that 
the theatre, with the ruinous burdens which it is compelled to 
bear, is enabled to continue its career. If ever there was 
a chance for establishing the English Opera; if ever there 
was atime when English composers have the means at their 
disposal, now is the time when they ought to give positive 
evidence of possessing the talent for operatic writing, and 
establish a school which may become lasting. 

We shall not, however, although there may be some temptation 
to do so, carry our remarks back to past seasons, but confine 
ourselves to the operas that have been produced this season, and 
deduce from them, without any reference to popular opinion, 
what is the actual state of the Musical Drama in this country. 
The four operas that have appeared are, first, the Fairy Oak, 
by Mr. Forbes, a pianc-player, and late conductor of the defunct 
Societa Armonica. The second, Maritana, by Mr. Vincent 
Wallace, also a piano-player. The third, Don Quixote, by Mr. 
Macfarren, a Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of 
Music, at which place he was formerly a pupil, and the fourth 
the Crusaders, by Mr. Benedict, also a piano-player, Here we 
have, then, three piano-players in the field, and a Professor of 
Harmony. Of the assumptions of the former class we have 
already on two occasions had to protest against, it remains to be 
seen whether vocal composition comes within their sphere. As 
to a mere Professor of Harmony, or the rules which guide 
composition, it is almost prima facie evidence against him as a 
composer ; for it is like a schoolmaster setting up as a poet— 
his very vocation makes him a pedant, and his constant reference 
to, and reliance on the works of others, seems an effectual bar 
to the outbreak of any originality if even he possessed it. 

The fate of these four has been various, although not one has 
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found the same favour that attended the productions of Mr. 
Balfe. The first mentioned, the Fairy Oak, was entirely a 
failure: not all the pomp and circumstance of scenery could 
raise it into even respectable notoriety; after two nights’ 
representation it sunk from the weight of its own lead: it will 
never again be heard. The second, Maritana, achieved con- 
siderable popularity, and, from the number of consecutive nights 
it ran, must be pronounced successful. Don Quixote, having 
been superseded after only nine nights’ performance, must be 
placed in the category under the head “doubtful.” The 
Crusaders is still in existence, now more than a month, and may 
continue so some time longer. ‘This is the state of the case as 
far as public opinion is concerned; but on examining the 
pretensions of each to the character of an opera—that is to say, 
whether in any one there is to be found that species of music 
which is understood to be characteristic of opera writing, what- 
ever success may have attended any one of them, we shall find 
that not one in the aggregate can claim to be properly so called. 

In analyzing these operas the great fault to be found is, 
that the writers seem not to understand what composition is: 
they may know the rules of harmony; they may be excellent 
contrapuntists, but composition is something more; ‘‘ For,” says 
M. Fetis, “to compose is not merely to imagine agreeable 
melodies, or to find the true expression of the different 
sentiments which affect us, or to make beautiful combinations in 
harmony, or to dispose of the voices in an advantageous manner, 
or to invent fine effects of instrumentation, but it is to do 
all this, at once, and many other things besides.” Of those 
who have written these operas, it may be affirmed that they 
do not even possess the many requisites enumerated above, 
what, then, shall we say for “ The many other things besides ?” 
They are entirely non-existent! It may be difficult to define 
what the “‘ many other things besides’”” may mean, but we may 
approximate to the truth; and this shall now be our endeavour. 

The great fault which is to be found with these compositions 
is the want of unity. The writers seem not to be able to 
comprehend the whole subject they would treat of; all is 
in detached portions: like a piece of patchwork, there is 
no connecting link between one part and another. A simple 
English ballad, pretty enough in its way, is followed by an 
imitation of an Italian scena: this, again, is succeded by a 
chorus after the German school: the finale, generally a most 
intolerably-noisy affair—which we will give the writers credit 
for supposing that it belongs, entirely, each to himself,—making 
up in mere noise what it wants in every other particular. 
Each opera, therefore, may be likened to a pawnbroker’s shop, 
which contains the property of every one, and but little of 
its owner’s. Of the four, the most uniform in character, and 
most generally pleasing was Maritana: and we should augur 
more success for any future productions of Mr. Wallace than 
from any of the others. Something of this patchwork character 
we have alluded to seems to follow necessarily from the style of 
libretto in which, in English operas, it is now considered 
essential that dialogue should be introduced: whether this is 
really a right notion or not, we shall not now stay to discuss ; 
but we cannot help thinking that dialogues of stilted verbosity— 
for they are never anything better—must necessarily break 
the subject into detached portions: the style in one part gives 
no clue to what may be adopted in another. The composer 
is thus driven to follow the writer’s unconnected ideas; or 
it may be that the intrinsic bad quality of these libretti have a 
tendency to check the flight of the musician; for, with every 
disposition to look leniently on these productions, (for, whether 
ill or well-written, unfortunately the writers of them add but 
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little to their pockets and less to their fame, except in the case 
of the “* Poet Bunn,” who, from his managerial situation has, by 
his effusions, both lined his pockets, and gained a not very enviable 
notoriety) we are compelled to say that nothing more ingenious 
could be devised for stringing together mere words and sentences, 
a compound of nonentities with very bad rhymes, and containing 
the minimum quantity of reason; in short, they realise the 
enthusiast’s ideas in “* Headlong Hall,” where he boldly affirms 
that words ought to be but pegs, on which to hang the notes ! 

The next objection we have to make is, that the writers 
indicate but little knowledge either of instrumental or choral 
effects: this arises from a want of proper tuition; they have 
not studied in the real school of composition; and thus it 
is that our composers begin at the wrong end of things. As 
soon as the grammar is learnt, the English writer forthwith 
imagines he is competent for an opera. Totally ignorant of 
instrumental and choral effects, he writes what may please 
him on the piano in his own room, which, when produced with 
the full power of band and chorus, turns out a great noise: 
there has been no previous study to learn the necessary rudiments. 
Which of the four composers has given any growing indication—if 
we may use the term, of ability to write an opera? Mr. Forbes 
is unknown. Mr. Wallace known but for a little piano-forte 
music. Mr. Macfarren has written an opera and a symphony; 
their fate might have warned him. Mr. Benedict has also 
written an opera; but in all and each case the opera was 
the first thing written: there was no preliminary preparation 
of trios, quartetts, scenas, and choral pieces with the view 
of gaining an insight into the combination of instruments 
with voices, and the consequence is, as we have said, that in all 
the concerted pieces of these operas we hear nothing but noise ; 
a ballad, or a duett, may be pretty enough; but one and all 
of these writers fail when power is required to produce combined 
effects. Mr. Forbes showed a total ignorance of the manage- 
ment of orchestral instruments. Mr. Wallace seemed afraid of 
himself. Mr. Macfarren made a patchwork from passages that 
he knew had produced effects in the works of other composers, 
and Mr. Benedict drowns all in mere noise. This may appear 
to be a harsh statement, it is, however, true. What poet ever 
thinks to start with a greatwork? L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, 
showed the innate power that subsequently shone forth «in 
Paradise Lost; but, to come nearer to our own times, Childe 
Harold was not written until much labour had been spent in prepa- 
ration; and the Excursion is the crowning work of a mind which 
rose by successive steps to its completion. Let us, however, return 
to the career of the great musicians. It was after many years of 
trial that Handel rose to his celebrity, his youthful productions 
giving indication of the power that appeared later in life. 
Mozart endured many struggles; alternate successes and fail- 
ures in his early works laid the foundation for the Nozze de 
Figaro and Don Giovanni; and in our own days, what a multiplicity 
of works were tumbled out, if we may so say, all showing musical 
talent, before Guillaume Tell, placed Rossini on the highest pin- 
nacle of musical fame, But it is mdeed comparing great things 
with small, to introduce such names when speaking of the four 
English operas produced this season. What, however, we would 
infer, is, that none of these writers showed any early indications, 
when all of asudden the first time that a name is even heard, it 
is as having written an opera—for which no early predilection 
ever existed, as in the case of the great names we have men- 
tioned, and for which not even any preliminary study has been 
given to gain the necessary knowledge. 

Of the four writers ; we have mentioned three as being piano- 
players, and the fourth a professor of harmony: of the piano- 





players, one is also a violin-player—Mr. Wallace; the writer 
whose composition, to our thinking, shows more power over voice 
and orchestra than the others. oes not this speak for itself? 
Mozart was a proficient on the violin—Rossini was bred as a 
singer—and they were the most successful operatic writers. We 
ask does not this point out some misapprehension? Why do 
not the orchestral players release themselves from their trammels 
and show at least that they are equal to the piano-players, who 
seems to wish for a monopoly in every department. The greatest 
modern master of combined effect is Spohr, a violin-player. Are 
we to suppose that he did not gain his power in the orchestra 
itself? Mr. Rooke, an obscure violiu-player, in Amilie pro- 
duced one of the most pleasing operas of the time. Mr. Balfe, 
deservedly one of the most popular writers of the day, was, as a 
boy, a violin-player, and subsequently a singer ; and, if not origi- 
nal, he shows his tact in making what he borrows his own, which is 
more than can be said of those we speak of. And thus again we 
are compelled to say, that with all their pretensions, the mere piano- 
players are as little successful as vocal composers, as we have 
proved them to be as conductors, or as directors of vocal studies. 

One more point we mustnotice as being neglected, and that isthe 
vocal part—the most important, indeed, in an opera the principal 
—seems to be considered only secondary. ‘lhe great error in these 
days is the desire to make the orchestral, which ought to be 
always subordinate, the most prominent part, and thus in these 
operas we find the simple songs in almost all cases overloaded 
with accompaniments. This is particularly the case in Mr, 
Benedict’s opera, in which the airs, all trifling and insignificant, 
are so overwhelmed by the orchestra as may not unaptly be likened 
to the gallant General Tom Thumb mounted on the Mammoth 
horse. ‘lhe consequence is, that the singers are always on the 
stretch, and in passages that are required to be forte, in order 
to rise above the orchestra, they can be said only to shout; the 
more simple the accompaniment the more the voices tell; and it 
is only when a writer has no ideas that he is compelled to fill up 
the vacuum with acrash of instruments. This noise also forms 
the principal ingredient made use of in the endeavour to express 
strong passions, and the consequence is, that the music so far 
from being pleasing, produces only disagreeable sensations. But 
what does Mozart himself say? ‘As, however, the passions, 
whether violent or otherwise, must never be expressed to disgust, 
and music even in the most terrific situation must never give pain 
to the ear, but ever delight it, and remain music.”—Holmes’ life 
of Mozart, p. 201. We strongly recommend the perusal of tinis 
work to all who wish to compose ; they will find not only amuse- 
ment but instruction given con amore whenever the occasion 
offered—not in set phrases which might possibly cause a disin- 
clination to study, but delivered in his correspondence with his 
friends—the observations in almost all cases having reference to 
the work he was then intent upon. 

It may be said to account for this defect in operatic composi- 
tion that there is no school; this we are disposed to admit; the 
Royal Academy of Music has certainly improved the general 
average of musical attainments in every department—but this 
only refers to elementary instruction ; there is no system adopted 
to encourage composition; seldom do we find the compositions 
of the pupils performed at the very few public concerts which are 
given in the course of the season, or, as we are given to under- 
stand, at the private rehearsals which take place once or twice a 
week. It is a lamentable fact, that the orchestra is in a very 
defective state, more particularly in the wind instrument depart- 
ment, so that should a pupil even wish to try any thing he may 
have written, he hears it in so imperfect a state that he cannot 
judge of the effects he intends to produce ; this is a very miserable 






































































economy on the part of the directors. Can they not see that 
the reputation of each successful pupil adds to the credit of the 
establishment, and consequently no reasonable expence ought to 
be spared to increase the educational means ; and one main point 
towards this would be the keeping up a complete orchestra. Our 
limits, however, will not allow us at present to speak more of this 
institution, but we shall take up the subject at some future 
opportunity. 

The Society of British Musicians might have proved of very 
valuable assistance to advance the professional career of the 
artist—but their affairs seem to have been so mismanaged that it 
is now we believe almost defunct. The English composer has, 
therefore, little or no opportunity afforded for improving himself ; 
he can nowhere hear his first attempts, and thus it is we have so 
many crudities thrust upon the stage. To this point also we 
shall recur at some other time. We must now give our attention 
to the performance of Mr. Benedict’s opera, 


THE CRUSADERS. 


It will not be necessary after what we have said above, to 
enter into any further remarks on the opera itself. The way in 
which it is put on the stage does credit to the management-—in 
fact, the scenery, the dresses, the tout ensemble, is well carried 
out. We wish we could say the same of the performance. One 
great fault pervades the whole; it is all too loud; there is 
scarcely any relief with even a moderate piano, until at the con- 
clusion the ear becomes stunned by this excessive loudness; and 
as Mr. Benedict presides over his own music, the presumption is 
that it ishis intention, The singers also partook of this pre- 
vailing characteristic. Miss Romer afflicts us with regret when- 
ever we hear her; she has both musical and dramatic talent, but 
she has ruined her voice by continual shouting, for we cannot call 
it singing. In this opera it was one straining effort throughout ; 
in the last scene, indeed it was quite painful; as a natural conse- 
quence, her execution is very defective : further comment would be 
useless. Miss Rainforth always sings well, but alas! so coldly: 
there is no animation whatever, and yet her lady-like demeanour 
wins her favour. Would that Mr. Harrison had received an 
education ; with his voice and capability of expression we should 
have had a fine tenor singer; but this want is so apparent it 
acts like a drag-chain on all his efforts. On the contrary we 
find Mr. Stretton, who has received a good education and posses- 
sing also a fine voice—literally doing nothing; he has acquired 
a habit of internal grumbling, for it is not singing, so that his voice 
does not in the least tell. By this apparent contrariety we are placed 
in a dilemma, which, however, is soon solved; Mr. Harrison studies 
and evidently shows he has taken pains in getting up his part. 
Mr, Stretton, we will venture to say, never studies, he considers 
he has done all in merely learning the notes, this is also apparent ; 
he might improve—will he? We do not feel disposed to notice 
the rest, for it is unpleasant to be obliged to continue in the 
strain. A word or two as to the dialogue: we are willing to 
make allowance for the extreme absurdity which pervades this 
department, but the singers do all they can to make it worse 
than it is; they never speak it, but pump it out in a way fit for 
any representation in a country barn. Music, it is true, is 
everything in an opera; if, however, dialogue is introduced, 
there is no occasion to make a rant of it. We must thus close 
our weary task; we should have been but too happy to have 
been able to give a different version of the Drury Lane doings, 
as the national character for music is closely mixed up with 
them, but we have written impartially, though apparently to 
some harshly ; the sequel will show the truth, 

Cc. J. 
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THE STAGE IRISHMAN. 


Or all the creations of the modern Drama there is none more 
popular with an audience than the stage Irishman. The very enun- 
ciation is a phrase that indicates chivalrous gallantry, brilliant wit, 
dry humour, exuberant vivacity, prodigal generosity, and every 
other popular quality, irresponsibly mixed up with helter-skelter 
carelessness, and unsuspecting warm-hearted contempt for calcula- 
tion, equally popular: so that a successful representation of the cha- 
racter is one of the pet performances of the public. Like every 
other desirable object in this life, the accomplished actor of the 
character is a very rare bird upon the earth. We have never 
seen but two of them, Johnstone and Power, and we have very 
queer dreams of ever seeing another. All recent attempts in 
London have been as miserably deficient in knowledge of the 
thing to be done as in the ability to accomplish it when known ; 
and we do not hope ever to receive an accomplished actor of Irish 
characters direct from the Dublin stage. This seems, at first, 
a paradox, but a little enquiry will remove the apparent contra- 
diction. It is clear, that the sole advantage possessed by the 
Irishman, is the brogue natural. But an Irish brogue, like every 
other provincialism, is a local pronunciation peculiar to a district. 
The Dublin accent, the Belfast accent, the Cork accent, &c., are 
all Irish, but all of them are indicated by peculiarities of which 
Irishmen themselves are cognizant. Now, the stage Irishman, 
like every work of high art, is an abstract generalization of all 
these, a selection of the effective peculiarities of the nation; not 
a portrait of an individual, but a representative of a family. This 
selection is impossible to one unconsciously representing a portion, 
and only himself aware of difference from his own familiar mode 
of utterance. Neither Johnstone nor Power began their theatri- 
cal career in Irish characters ; the first was for some time a tenor 
singer, and the last played every thing, from Iago to a walking 
gentleman. Lach of them were directed by a vivid perception 
of the humourous, after they had been so long separated from 
their countrymen, that they could sufficiently appreciate the dif- 
ference existing between the rythm and accentuation of the two 
countries to be enabled to separate and seize the salient portions 
of that difference, and produce a whole that should comprise the 
most available of the distinctions. We never spoke on this 
subject to a newly-imported Irishman, having himself the brogue, 
that would acknowledge truth in the accentyation of either John- 
stone or Power, they were all incompetent for understanding the 
success of a generalization in which their own peculiarities were 
included. Truth, with them, would have been portraiture, not 
history: it would be minute individualization in the place of 
broad nationality. How incompetent is a home-bred English- 
man to judge of a caricature of himself on the French stage. To 
one resident some time in France, however the salient portions 
of difference between the two nations, become gradually apparent, 
and in the end often ridiculous. But we do not assert that the 
exceeding humour of these artists was not appreciated by Irish- 
men: the caricature is too complimentary to the nation not to be 
received with welcome, but we assert that they refuse to allow 
truth of imitation in their accent. Insisting that confirmed habit 
in a naturally acquired accent is not advantageous, to the actor 
of an Irish character it does not necessarily follow that Irishmen 
are less fitted for such performance ; but that a sufficient inter- 
course in pure English pronunciation is necessary for obtaining 
such a clear perception of their country’s peculiarities as would 
allow of selection for prominence of the mostavailable. A quiet, 
natural, unobtrusive brogue, rich and musical, that does not say 
to the audience: “Am ‘nt I a broth of a brogue?” that is not 
nasal—that is accessary to the humour; and, above all, that is 
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consistent, covering the whole of the actor’s elocution like a 
warm tint, without allowing discrepant Anglicisms to ever and 
anon give warning that it is imitation and humbug, is, in itself, a 
quality we seldom meet with, But the stage Irishman must have 
such control over this quality, have such absolute dominion over 
this medium through which he communicates to the public all 
other qualities of the comedian, that he can apportion it as an 
an artist would his colour, suiting every shade of varied charac- 
ter with sufficiency, and only sufficiency, of material: for the 
stage Irishman is the only actor of whom it is expected to com- 
bine the opposite excellencies of genteel and low comedy. He 
has to portray the gay courtier, the travelled officer, the 
humourous domestic, and the blundering bog-trotter ; and pro- 
vide appropriate characteristic accentuation toeach. Equal with 
richness of brogue, richness of humour, is an absolute essential to 
success in this department. 

There is no receipt for concocting the humourous ; no possibi- 
lity of restriction to the infinite variety in comical perception ; 
but there is a sin pervading all recent attempts at Irish character 
on the stage. It is the forcing on the notice, by obtrusive em- 
phasis, those misapprehensions, or misapplications of language 
known as the Irish “bull,” the effect of which is, to impress 
upon the audience that the mistake was made on purpose, to the 
entire subversion of simplicity of effect and that dryness of 
humour, and apparent unconsciousness of blunder, at once grati- 
fying to the audience, as allowing them the privilege of discover- 
ing it themselves, and more telling in result, from the explosion 
being unexpected. Besides this telling “I am going to make a 
bull,” there are many other monstrosities in existing stage [rish- 
men to be complained of. The perpetually knowing look, the 
slouching gait and unmanly staggering shuffle, representing 
nothing but drunkenness and stupidity, at total variance with the 
free, elastic, or firm tread we have been used to, cause, by conti- 
tinual meanness of accomplishment, a more acute regret for the 
artistical embodyment we remember to have witnessed. 

The stage Irishman has its equivalent in the drama of most 
languages. The most notorious of our Irish bulls being often 
but translations attributed to the Gascon or the Alsacian; and 
many pieces have been transferred to our stage having very little 
adaptation necessary for fitting them to the dramatically received 
notion of the Irish character. Tue Trunk Maker. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE season commenced on the 3rd ult.; and, from the 
apparent state of things, a very successful career may be 
expected. The house has undergone a thorough refit; and 
been ornamented according, we suppose, to the peculiar taste 
of the manager. The propriety of the decoration department 
has been discussed. elsewhere; we shall here confine ourselves 
to what belongs to the music. The opera selected for the 
opening is one entitled “Nino,” which has gained con- 
siderable continental notoriety under the name of ‘ Nabucco,” 
the production of Verdi: this work has been noticed by the 
press in the most opposite manner ; one party extolling it to the 
verge of toadyism to the management ; the other equally lavish 
of abuse: now, in such cases a middle course may naturally 
be assumed as approaching to the truth: it will be like the 
lawyer settling the dispute about the oyster; he deliberately 
swallows it, and gravely awards a shell to each of the disputants ! 

In speaking of it as a whole, we must apply the term 
“heavy” to the music; and yet, in many parts of it, it rises to 
grandeur: there is in it a unity of design, and a general 





solidity, which stamps it with a character: indeed, in this 
respect, it is the twin opposite to our so-called English operas ; 
they have no character at all, and thus emulate Pope’s celebrated 
philippic against the female sex—a dangerousrivalry!—such being 
the case, we do not anticipate any great patronage from the 
opera-audience for this composer’s works: the lighter composi- 
tions seem to suit our national disposition, for it has been 
argued—and with some probability of truth—that the national 
characters prefer their contrasts in their amusements: thus, 
the English—naturally heavy—prefer comic representations, 
whilst the more light-headed continental character seems to 
delight in subjects of a tragic tendency. We shall content 
ourselves with this general notice, as nothing would be gained 
by entering into detail. 

The new Prima Donna, Mdle. Sanchioli, who took the principal 
part in the opera, possesses a soprano voice of much power, but 
harsh in its intonation—this is caused by having forced it—it has 
thus become wiry, and, consequently, the execution must be 
defective; she opens her mouth very wide—unpleasantly so— 
her declamation is thus necessarily imperfect and mouthy ; her 
attitudes are, generally, good: and she seems to have studied her 
part, but never will advance in her career beyond her present 
position. Mdle. Corbari, also a soprano, sings very pleasingly, 
and with ease to herself: with care she may improve very much, 
but at present she is very unfinished. 

On Tuesday a change was made, by substituting “ Ernani” 
for “Nino.” This opera, by the same composer, partakes very 
much of the character of music as its compeer, but, perhaps, as 
a whole, it cannot be considered so effective; although, several of the 
pieces have already achieved considerable popularity in this 
country, and deservedly so. The opera will never, we think, 
obtain the same favour here as on the continent, for the reasons 
stated above; both, however, have plenty of substance, and show 
a musical power in the composer of a high order. ‘ Ernani” 
was made the vehicle for introducing no less than three new 
singers: Mdle. Pasini, Sig. Castigliano, and Sig. Bencich ; the 
lady possessing a soprano voice, the second a tenor, and the third 
abarytone. There are, therefore, no less than five debutantes, but 
we question whether the manager has acted wisely in endeavour- 
ing to palm off such a set upon the opera audience; it may be 
true, that owing to continental arrangements it is difficult to get 
the first-rate singers until after Easter. If the subscribers are 
content with anything until the potentates abroad choose to let 
the “lions” and “ lionesses’” come here, we have nothing to 
say; but, considering the enormous sums paid, there does not 
appear to be sufficient attention to subscription interests, for, 
surely, there must be somewhere to be obtained a second set of 
singers. Let us, however, suppose the case to be thus—we do 
not say it is so, but merely put it hypothetically :—the manager 
may be a good man of business, but totally and profoundly 
ignorant of music: in this case he must call upon the judgment 
of some other person—a sort of toady to himself. This person, we 
will suppose, has a commission on every singer he can engage; now 
what is the consequence? It is clear if he find one or two good 
singers, they must supersede all the inferior ones, and thus he 
can derive no advantage from first-rate artistes; but, by fixing 
on a troup of inferior rank, and gaining a commission on 
each, it becomes his interest to swarm the place with a number 
of useless hangers on. The manager is thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, defrauded, and the subscription, not acquainted with 
the interior working of the establishment, grumble at the 
unlucky manager, and are discontented at having bad singers 
continually thrust upon their patient endurance. We will 
now apply this hypothesis to the Italian opera. If Rita Borio 





























had been engaged,—a singer who was most undeservedly kept 
in the background last season—there would have been no 
occasion for two—Sanchioli and Pasini;—commission would 
thus be lost on one. With Corelli as a tenor, there was 
not the least use in Castigliano, a very inferior artist in 
comparison with the former one ; and, with Botelli, what need of 
Bencich ?—but the commission is the thing ;—and the simple 
facts we have stated would have deprived our toady of no less 
than three. If Pasini, Castigliano, and Bencich had happened 
to have been English, the outcry would possibly have been 
immense; but, as foreigners, some little consideration has been 
awarded to them: the manager may, however, in ignorance, 
overstep the bounds, and lose the confidence of his present 
supporters. It is also just possible that this under-current 
influence * may have had something to do with the disagreement 
and separation between Mr. Lumley and Signor Costa, a 
circumstance detrimental to the performance; for, with every 
disposition to uphold Mr. Balfe, from the specimen we have had 
up to this time of his conducting, we certainly feel a something 
wanting—but we will not hastily pronounce judgment. 

The ballet of “Catarina” introduced Lucille Grahn as the 
heroine: the plot is taken from an incident in the life of 
Salvator Rosa, and was made the vehicle for some pretty dances ; 
and, in the studio-scene, the groupings were exceedingly beautiful. 
Lucille Grahn is one of the most elegant dancers of our time: 
her precision is extraordinary ; and she bounds from one side of 
the stage to the other, with a lightness and grace that recalls 
to mind what Taglioni once was. Louise Taglioni is a promising 
dancer, who may one day achieve greatness. The male characters 
are now, happily, almost banished from our stage—but we must 
make one exception in favour of Perrot, whose acting and pantomimic 
humour are really so excellent, as to make him always welcome : 
altogether, great pains have been taken in the getting-up of this 
ballet, which must materially have assisted in the success. 

C. J. 





LES MOUSQUETAIRES. 
To the Editor of the Connoisseur. 
Str, Paris, March 11th, 1846. 

Every Parisian winter brings to light a particular idea, which, 
whilst it generally finds its source in the fertile brains of some one 
or other of the popular novelists of the capital, is speedily taken 
possession of by the rapacious throng of vaudevillistes and play- 
wrights, and served up to the public at large, under various 
disguises, and with seasoning more or less elaborate, according to 
the skill of the cook or taste and station of the guests. 

Thus, two yearsago, nothing would find favour with the play-goer 
but the polka, and illustrations of the habits and manners of the 
dregs of the population, in consequence of the astounding popu- 
larity of the new dance, and of Sue’s novel, “ Les Mystéres de 
Paris,” and thus the success of *‘ La Polka en province,” “ Pol- 
keur and Polkeuse,” ‘* Les Bohemiens de Paris,” * Paris Voleur,”’ 
&c., &e. Last year it was the great enemy of mankind who 
reigned triumphant, viz., the vogue of “Satan ou le Diable a 
Paris,” “ Les premierés armes du Diable,” *‘ Les Sept Chateaux 
du Diable,” cum multis alius ; and, in the way of a mere abstract 
idea, the very fantastical, not to say improbable, one of a man’s 
tying the hymeneal knot a quarter of an hour before his execu- 
tion, in order to further the views of a friend, or change the 





® Whilst on the subject, we would ask the manager a question: does it 
not strike him that an experienced conductor would be more likely 
to give a correct opinion as to the merits of a singer to be engaged, than 
a horn-player, or any other instrumentalist, whatever? an idea, perhaps, 
that may not have occurred to him, 
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mode in which his sentence is to be carried into effect, viz., 
** Rebecca,” and ** Don Cesar de Bazan;” this last idea, how- 
ever, may be considered rather of German than of French origin, 
having formed the subject of a successful piece of Madame Birch 
Pfeiffer’s, called ‘* Der beste Arzt,” as early as the year 1839. 

Be that as it may, however, this year is the polka on the wane, 
the “black gentleman” consigned to very appropriate obscurity, 
the brigand of the revolution, the bandit of the faubourg St. 
Antoine hurled from his prominent position in the attention of 
the multitude, and left to enjoy, unmolested, the fetid atmos- 
phere of his native slums; the ingenious device of the all but 
simultaneous drawing together of the two loops, Hymen’s and 
the Hangman’s, become utterly stale and unprofitable, and nothing 
will “go down” so successfully as the pert and swaggering gal- 
lant of the reign of Louis treize, the adventures and favoured 
guardsman of Anne of Austria, in a word, the wild and roystering 
Mousquetaire, so often before the hero of fable and of song, the 
swain of Thalia, the protégé of Thespis ! 

It was the piquant and bustling incidents of the fewilletons of 
Alexandre Dumas in the Siecle, entitled Les trois Mousquetaires, 
and Vingt ans apres, the sequel, (which appeared so long as to 
attain the wide circumference of 18 volumes ere they were com- 
pleted), which first rivetted public attention ; and ere the palsied 
appetite of the giddy throng had time to seek a newer and daintier 
species of nutriment, the Drama entitled Les Mousquetaires, 
founded upon the romance, and arranged for the stage by the 
author himself, appeared at the theatre of the ‘‘ Aubigu Comique,”’ 
perpetuated the general engouement ; and although at this moment 
at its 120th consecutive representation, is still in the zenith of 
its popularity. Indeed, such is the almost unprecedented suc- 
cess of the work, both in the closet and upon the stage, that 
each of the four heroes, (for four there are, notwithstanding the 
book bears the title of the three Mousquetaires), has already 
become a byeword and a type ;“and whilst the wits of every mad- 
cap apprentice of the rue St. Denis, or frolicsome student of the 
quartier Latin are “‘ gone a wool-gathering,” in pondering upon 
the mighty deeds and herculean prowess of the burly Porthos, 
and dreaming of nought but casaques de buffie, cols d’acier, 
square-toed boots, slouched hats, and hair-breadth escapes, there 
is not a female fancy from the rue Montmartre to that of St. 
Jacques, from the faubourg du Roule to the barriere du Trone, 
which hasnot conjured up and wrought in effigy, or carpet work, or 
both, the moody Athos, the brilliant d’Artagnan or sentimental 
Aramis ; * and not only does the chivalrous quartett figure in the 
window of every chocolatier and confiseur, but O tempora! O 
mores! it was also condemned to follow the antient cortege of 
the beeuf gras on Shrove Tuesday, before so free frominnovations, 
and that too, personified by a brace of comely butchers’ appren- 
tices and a couple of stalwart employes at the Abattoir. The 
enthusiasm exhibited by the crowded audience the piece attracts, 
is easily explained, for the incidents follow each other with such 
extreme celerity, and the situations are arranged with such perfect 
knowledge of stage effect, that the glaring improbability of many 
of the scenes, and faulty construction of the plot, are lost sight 
of in the breathless rapidity of the action; indeed, there is 
something really captivating in the prevailing feature of the tale, 
the devotion to each other of the four companions in arms, fan- 
tastical as are the events which bring it into evidence, and 
villainous as is the deed which engendered it, one’s sober judg- 
ment is often vanquished, and one’s interest taken captive in 
the course of the varied phases in their career. 





* Porthos, Athos, d’Artagnan, and Aramis, are the names of the 
“ Mousquetaires.” 
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Then the dialogue is very smart and runs off glibly, the acting 
capital, and the scenery, costumes, and whole getting-up of the 
piece magnificent: I doubt, indeed, whether the last tableau, 
representing the friends cast adrift in a boat by moonlight, 
in the midst of the angry billows, which momentarily cast 
up their dead, and disclose to view the reeking body of “the 
victim,” has ever been surpassed as a piece of scenic illusion. 

Like most dramas which have excited to any remarkable 
degree the attention of the public, the piece of “Les Mousquetaires” 
has given rise to numerous parodies at the minor theatres: some 
of these were very “‘ Happy hits,” such as the appearance 
of the “‘quartett,” in the annual review of passing events 
at the little theatre in the ‘ Palais Royal,” as decrepid old men 
with tattered and worn-out garments, a very natural meta- 
morphosis they say, for—having trod the stage for so protracted 
a period—it is no longer vingt, but soisante ans apres, alluding 
to the title of the second part of the novel. 

Then, in a similar burlesque at the ‘* Vaudeville” theatre, 
two or three of the principal scenes in the drama are very 
cleverly caricatured; and, at one of the smaller theatres of 
the ‘‘ Boulevard du Temple,” a parody was brought out, bearing 
the title of “Les trois Mousquetaires, plus un,” in allusion 
to the blunder committed by the author in the nomenclature of 
his work. 

This was “all of a piece” with his usual precipitation, his 
reckless habit of launching forth, his brilliant and often talented 
conceptions in all their pristine crudity of dashing away at 
the figures in the picture’s foreground with Herculean stroke, 
and glaring colours, with neither plan nor sketch, by which 
to mark the limits of the clumsy paint-brush, or harmonize 
and soften down the minor details of the design. 

And how should it be otherwise? The brain turns restive 
when overburdened: however powerful the mainspring, the 
functions of the imagination cannot be forced to act with 
steam-engine precision ; compelled to obey a written contract, 
and “turn out” novels within a specified time and at so 
much a-piece, like Manchester woollens, which is the case 
with the firm of Dumas and Co., and that “to the order” 
of several customers at once. Such is the exactitude with 
which time is measured out, and profits calculated, that every 
minute has its abstract value; and it is related of the chief 
of the’ firm that, being laid hold of by the button one day 
by a gossiping friend, he quickly broke loose with these words : 
“Know you not, cher ami! that, according to the last calcu- 
lation, every moment of the day is worth 3 francs and 20 
centimes to me;” and, leaving his interlocutor in mute astonish- 
ment, he continued his frantic course along the Boulevard. 


Cc. M. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue Art-Union has closed its books for the season, preparatory 
to making arrangements for the annual lottery: the occasion 
is favourable for enquiring how an institution, obtaining every 
year increase of means, may be best conducted for accomplishing 
the end it proposes. We must not confine our estimate of 
these means to the amount subscribed in the Metropolitan 
list. There are now Provincial Art-Unions in various parts of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; and it is not premature to 
examine what are the evils likely to be committed by irresponsible 
committees; and how those evils may be foreseen and prevented. 
All who have had to do with public bodies know that the same 


man, acting in a committee and under individual responsibility, 
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is not guided by the same moral principle. Individual respon- 
sibility and divided responsibility suggesting, in very many 
cases, entirely opposite lines of proceeding ; the committee-man 
often glorying to do what he would as an individual be ashamed 
of: we have, therefore, in the following remarks, nothing 
to impute, or suppose possible to future imputation, as regards 
the very respectable list of professional and other gentlemen, 
composing the committee of management of the Art-Union 
of London; indeed, we have not much to impute to their 
charge as a committee, our intention not being so much to 
censure what has been done by that body, as to point out 
what it may be betrayed to do from the temptation of irresponsible 
power, accompanied by too extensive a breadth of opportunity. 

The Metropolitan Art-Union was the first established in this 
country: it has been followed by others in the Provinces :—by 
one in Dublin, and by another at Edinburgh :—the principle 
upon which the first was instituted, that of permitting the 
holders of prizes to choose their own pictures, has not yet 
been imitated by those of Dublin and Edinburgh: there, the 
committee selects the pictures for the subscribers; and we have 
observed, that, fortified by these precedents, and envious of 
the patronage so obtained, there is a movement, on the part of 
the committee of the London institution, to extend its influence 
in the same direction; showing that, while as yet hesitating 
to change the principle on which the Art-Union has been 
established, it would evade the spirit of its intention by contrivance 
of new modes of disbursement for its funds: dissatisfied with 
being merely the means for collecting small amounts for enabling 
the masses to aid in the establishment of a national school (the 
original singleness of motive for the institution), it would assume 
superintendence of direction for the school itself. We do not 
know any men or collection of men sufficient for such a 
purpose, though there is no lack of persons giving themselves 
credit for being equal to the task; and we look with much 
suspicion on any attempt to assume such superintendance. 
The committee have, according to their uncontrolled will, the 
selection of engravers for the plate presented to the subscribers ; 
to this, they have lately added that of a lithographic artist: 
we consider these powers within the fair circle of their use- 
fulness, and further recommended by possessing the essential 
quality of allowing the subscribers to estimate the fitness of 
the artist for the work he has been commissioned to execute. 
But we do not look on the attempt to induce production of 
any class of painting and sculpture, by holding out temptation 
to competition among artists in the same irreproachable point of 
view. If the committee of the Art-Union had chosen to commis- 
sionan artist of eminence with painting a picture on a given subject, 
or in a given department of the art, however we might have con- 
demned the act as being subversive to the distinct principle on 
which the money had been subscribed, it would have had many 
producable points for its excuse. The evil it might occasion 
would be within estimate, and artists, as a body, would have 
benefited by the amount so devoted, no matter who was the reci- 
pient ; but for estimating the evil occasioned by the mischievous 
principle of competitions, we can have no sufficient data. We 
do but know that artists, as a body, have sustained a much greater 
pecuniary loss than the amount paid by the Art-Union would 
cover, in direct violation of the intention of that institution. We 
seek in vain for an excuse for such a diversion of the means en- 
trusted to the committee. We may be told that there is some 
difficulty in procuring choice of pictures for the principal prizes, 
the private purchasers having preference in the market. Is it 
not, we would ask in reply, the essential usefulness of the insti- 
tution that it should purchase pictures that might not else be 
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sold? If it only bought those that would have been sold without 
its assistance, where is its advantage to the artist? The great 
end of the Art-Union is, that it should increase demand for 
artistic production by the purchase of what is left after other 
means of sale have been exhausted. 

As to a capacity in any body of men to beneficially superintend 
production by its own views, as to what is most advantageous to 
the profession with which it interferes, the assertion is a self- 
sufficient impertinence that cannot be too severely condemned. 
The progress of perception among consumers is the sole suggester 
of production to be depended upon, and this is motived by 
circumstances neither to be controlled nor foreseen by com- 
mittees of management or of their honorary secretaries, We 
will, therefore, denounce every attempt at collecting into the 
hands of this body a patronage fatal to the independence of the 
profession of artist, already exposed to much of mischievous 
influence from the amount of delegated choice entrusted to indivi- 
duals by subscribers who may reside at such a distance from 
London, that seeing with their own eyes and judging for them- 
selves is an inconvenience. We would impress upon all those 
within reasonable distance from town, that they are betraying the 
cause which they have subscribed to assist when entrusting to 
any other the selection of that work of art which chance may 
have bestowed on them the right of possessing. H. Cc. M. 

(Since the above was in print we have seen the Report of the Commons 
Commission on the subject, a report that seems to threaten some novel 
absurdity in legislation, fatal to its own intentions. We shall enter 


largely into the discussion of the bearings of this question in the next 
number of the ‘‘ Connoisseur.”’ ] 





ON THE VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


So then it appears, from a statement lately made in the House 
of Lords, that since May last nothing has been done to further 
the progress of the Houses of Parliament, owing, as it turns out, 
to disputes constantly occurring between Mr. Barry, the architect, 
and Dr. Reid, Ventilation Experimentalist in ordinary to the 
Houses of Parliament. This is, indeed, a sad state of things. 
An enormous sum of money has been voted for this building ; 
the country which has supplied the money demand to know 
the causes that hinder its completion, and the answer given is, 
that from the constant interference of the experimentalist in every 
step.that the architect takes, the progress of the work is, in a 
manner, suspended. ‘The House of Commons has voted no less 
a sum than £80,000 for this ventilation. Now we argue, that 
this sum was voted, not on the supposition than Dr. Reid should 
be investing it in experiments, but that he was competent to the 
task he had undertaken; if he is found incompetent, the public 
have a right to demand his retirement. Our way of thinking is, 
that a house, when built, should be habitable; now, we conceive 
that the ventilation is as much the business of the architect as the 
building itself, for he is to make it a fit habitation for human 
beings, which, without ventilation, it is not: this is a matter that 
architects have not yet considered, but Mr. Barry may, perhaps, 
now see the value of studying the subject himself, so that there need 
be no interference from other quarters. As it is, he has not been 
left to himself, an incubus has been fastened on him—the evil 
genius of ventilation haunts him at every step he takes. Alas! 
the combined wisdom of the Houses seems lamentably at fault in 
their Commission appointments. Their Fine Art affair turned out 


a failure, and this ventilation business appears on the high road 
to the same destination, for Dr. Reid has signally failed in every 
attempt he has made; his hot and cold blasts have succeeded 
orly in fixing a rheumatic tendency on the unlucky members, 
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Our notion is, he understands but little about the matter, and 
to prove this we will go to the word itself—Ventilation means 
fanning. The ladies, evidently, show a greater practical know- 
ledge of the subject than the profound Doctor: when they feel 
oppressed in the suffocating atmosphere of the Italian Opera 
House, or a crammed ball-room, 
‘ Insensibly their sense they show: 
Their fans keep nédding to and fro,” 

This is ventilation: the air is put in motion, and if there was 
proper vent for escape the process would be complete, but this 
simple process is, no doubt, beneath the notice of the worthy 
Doctor. A common large fan to put the air in motion, and holes 
in proper places for its ingress and egress, is a practical illustra- 
tion of the fanning process. The temperature ought to be 
managed in some other way, for regulation of the temperature 
of a room is one thing and the ventilation another, and the 
failure of all the Doctor’s experiments has followed as a necessary 
consequence of his apparent neglect of this palpable distinction ; 
and thus, whilst he has been experimentalizing on false principles, 
the progress of the building has been suspended for ten months, 
Most luminous legislators! when, instead of making a job of 
every transaction in favour of some toady hanger on, will you 
ever learn to employ people who understand their business ? this 
would be true economy indeed, and the public money would not 
be wasted in experiments made by persons whose competency is 
measured by the incompetent Commissioners who have made the 
appointment. We wonder Mr. Hume, whose oriental experience 
must have made him acquainted with the punkah, did not suggest 
some such plan: it is true that the houses in India are all open, 
but the air, from the excessive heat, is rendered almost as oppres- 
sive as in an English room. In this case the fanning of the 
punkah is ventilation, and a grateful relief is thus obtained, with- 
out any reference to, or occasion for, rheumatic-giving blasts. 

When we reflect that £80,000 has been voted for the purpose, 
and when it would appear that nothing has been done, it certainly 
does seem a scandalous waste of money. Nodoubt the Members 
wish to obtain a comfortable atmosphere in which they may make 
long speeches without the necessity of undergoing, at the same 
time, the fearful parboiling of an ill-ventilated room ; the lungs of 
honourable Members require refreshment, but Dr. Reid has only 
succeeded in giving a stone instead of bread—a serpent for a fish 
—or, to drop the scriptural allegory, a scientific blast instead of 
wholesome air. If any one wishes to ventilate his stables, that 
his animals may live in a healthy place, a hole at the top of the 
opposite walls accomplishes the object—ventilation, or fanning— 
of the air is thus produced, and the stables are always kept sweet 
and clean. Are my Lords and Honourable Members, then, to be 
worse treated than their horses or their asses ?—— Dr. Reid, we pause 
for a reply. —Ere you squander the public money go, as the Times 
sensibly suggests, and try your experiments on some barn, at 
your own expense, and when you have learned your business 
put it into practical operation at the Houses of Parliament, but 
let us have no dabbling in science when you are paid for the 
knowledge you were supposed to possess. 

Another point we now turn to is, the ventilation of theatres, 
When it is recollected that these buildings are intended for the 
reception of many hundreds of human beings, for a period of five 
or six hours together, generally closely packed, all consuming the 
vital portion of the air, and exhaling poison, and that in addition 
there is a great consumption of this air from the lights, and when 
we look around and see that not a single arrangement is made, 
or ever has been contemplated, either for a proper supply to 
recruit the constant exhaustion, or any adequate vent for, or 
means used to expel the impure atmosphere, it is frightful to i 
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contemplate the serious injury that is thus being inflicted on in- 
dividuals. We have said, elsewhere, and we repeat it, that it 
ought to be a part of the business of the architect to introduce a 
proper system of ventilation : it is mere patchwork for the archi- 
tect to erect a building and then to call in the aid of another to 
make the building habitable. Our idea is, that the conditions are 
not fulfilled unless the ventilation and adjustment of temperature 
are brought under due regulation. And an architect would be 
doing more essential service to mankind if, instead of filling his 
head with styles and dates of styles, he should occupy himself 
more with this most necessary but neglected part of his business ; 
however intricate the principles of architecture confessedly are, 
whatever study may be requisite to overcome these difficulties, 
in order to raise forms of beauty, the most beautiful struc- 
tures are, where the ventilation is defective, but charne] houses : 
they are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of all uncleanness. The 
theatres of our great Metropolis are lamentably deficient in this 
particular, and we venture to suggest to managers, individually 
and collectively, that the public at large would appreciate a little 
outlay of money for this purpose more than for all that is spent 
in tawdry ornaments, the usual accompaniments of interior 
theatrical decorations. Let us look around from the arena of 
the Italian Opera-house, and we shall find that, with the ex- 
ception of the hole above the chandelier, and a few windows in 
the gallery, there is no other outlet for the atmosphere exhaled 
by the congregated multitude: let us also consider how this 
atmosphere is made still further impure by gas escaping, and 
the ammoniacal effluvia of scents so plentifully used by the 
fair sex in the endeavour to overcome the stifling feeling of 
suffocation, but which, in reality, adds to the accumulated 
abominations, and we have a compound of villainous smells,— 
an atmosphere, poisonous, suffocating, the inhaling of which 
lays the seeds of many of the ills which peculiarly afflict the 
softer sex: and, yet, this is a place of amusement, in the 
enjoyment of which the health of the public is sacrificed, whilst 
much money is uselessly spent in decorations—we say ‘ use- 
lessly” for no one, after all, is satisfied :—now, if the Opera 
manager had but reserved a small amount for proper ventilation, 
and made the house habitable, he would have earned the lasting 
obligation of all the frequenters; but, no! the substance has 
been lost, whilst grasping at the ¢hadow, and the subscribers 
must console themselves for the unwholesome effluvia they are 
compelled to endure, by contemplating the unmeaning orna- 
ments that are so lavishly bespattered on the ceiling and boxes. 

Let us turn to that architectural mistake,—the National 
Gallery, confessedly a failure for the particular purpose for which 
it was intended,—and we shall find this same neglect of 
ventilation: it is, verily, an abomination! but what need to 
confine our observation to this building or that? the evil exists 
everywhere: in our churches, in our galleries, in our theatres, 
nay! in our very houses! wherever we go,—whether for devo- 
tional purposes, or the enjoyment of works of Art, or the 
more seductive amusements of the opera,—nay, if we keep 
to our fire-sides; we are haunted by this Evil Genius! Would 
that some one would appear, who—like King Molus—could 
govern and restrain unruly blasts: no ventilation-experimentalist, 
but some enlightened practical man, 


“ Qui feedere certo, 
Et premere, et laxas sciret dare jussus habenas!’’ Cc. 


ART COMPETITIONS. 


We are again compelled to severity of censure against the con- 
tinued infliction of soi-disant patronage of Art in the alleged form of 














premiums to be struggled for among artists generally. We do 
so from an assurance that these, in the early period of experi- 
ment, well intended absurdities are now fast becoming sordid 
pecuniary speculations, without presenting any prospective hope 
of utility to Art, but exceedingly mischievous to those who are 
dupes to this speciousness of promise ; conferring smal] fame and 
less profit on the successful candidate; always something of 
disgrace, often ruin, and in cases we could mention, an early 
grave on the loser ; besides lowering the already mean reputation 
of the British school among our self-congratulating continental 
rivals, It confers small fame, for the successful candidate is 
ouly fortunate from proud prudential good sense in those who 
scorn to become tools in those inventions. He, a single aged 
horse has beaten the foals, in a race in which he was not com- 
pelled to carry weight, because faster cattle refused to run; for 
allowing the prize cartoon in the late Art-Union contest to have 
been rightly judged (and we are not going to dispute that, as 
there could not be two sane opinions on the subject), was it more 
than good in comparison with those round it, and can the painter 
assume more than having gained in a competition from which 
better artists kept aloof? In fact, was it much better than a 
walk over? . It confers small profit; for had the inventor of the 
above cartoon designed and painted a picture of equal merit with 
that in question, one of three consequences must have followed ; 
either the Art-Union motive for the competition has been disap- 
pointed, and five hundred pounds has been bestowed upon an in- 
sufficient production—the picture would have been worth that 
money to a private buyer—or historical painting is a drug for 
which there is no British market. The first case replies to itself. 
In the second the competition, was a loss to the artist of nearly 
all the time spent in finishing the cartoon: and in the third, a 
public institution is convicted of the attempt to betray a profes- 
sion composed of individuals averaging restricted means to the 
squandering of time and labour in productions hopeless of sale— 
in an encouragement of artist, to paint pictures there are not 
amateurs to purchase. It will at once be admitted that in a com- 
petition where there is small fame to the successful, the disgrace 
of losing has increased emphasis, blasting in many cases the 
commencing buds of promise in an artist’s prospects ; for there 
are many of reputation in departments for which they have pecu- 
liar fitness, that would be wretchedly incompetent in an attempt 
at history ; and that incompetence published would at once affect 
popular opinion of their other works, It may be said it is 
their fault if they try. As we have noticed in a former number, 
the talent of self-judging is of all others the most uncommon, 
and old Nick himself might make use of the same evasion, 
Surely if there is an evil committed, those who have tempted to 
its commitment have share in the blame of its occurrence. We 
will not deny that the last mentioned consequence, that of lower- 
ing our reputation on the continent as a school of Art, is with 
us a more considerable motive for condemnation of these com- 
petitions than any other. However mischievous to artists these 
experiments may be, they, the artists, so far lend themselves to 
the transaction as to have, individually, little reason for com- 
plaint. But inthis view, the amor patrie of every Briton is 
subjected to insult by the veriest ninny among the continental 
tourists. Todeny existence of a sensation of pride and satisfac- 
tion at the successes and triumphs of our own country, as show- 
ing capacity for excellence in any given department considered 
worthy of its energies is a miserable affectation. The feeling is 
part of humanity, and inseparable from man’s mental construc- 
tion. Now that our school of Art is a recent school, we are quite 
ready to allow. Revolutionary war, and puritanical prejudice, 
combined with the ignorant connection of ornamental Art with 





























the Romish worship, had cut off from English painters the mar- 
ket to which the Italian artists owed their very existence, and 
their lay patrons their wthistical judgment. The continued and 
often repeated contemplation of works of excellence in churches, 
while very many among the congregation remained in entire 
quietude, having nothing else to think of, must have had con- 
siderable influence in educating the general perception of a people. 
All these early advantages were by us exchanged for free institu- 
tions, popular legislation, and, as consequences, independent effort. 
The direction of the national mind was little biassed by individual 
will, and while we were envied by all for the solid, comfortable 
advantages of unbounded means, we have been despised by all 
for ignorant neglect in the application of that means to the 
ornament and decoration of our existence. This reproach was 
at the time merited. But the advantages of a legislation that 
leaves free field for development to growing intelligence has not 
been destitute of its results. A school of Art has grown up in 
this country at present little comprehended by the foreigner. 
As we have remarked in another part of this number, a fact does 
not become notoriously known until it has ceased to be true, and 
foreign appreciation of British Art is founded upon what it was, 
not upon what it is. Thus, Sir Joshua Reynolds has an 
European reputation as a portrait painter, in his choicest speci- 
mens unapproachable by any other modern whatever. But, as in 
his youth the opportunity for acquiring correctness in drawing 
the human figure, did not exist in England, Reynolds, in common 
with his contemporaries, was deficient as a draughtsman, and it 
now hangs over the British school as a reproach that they cannot 
draw: The reputation of the period when the Royal Academy 
Exhibition presented imitations of a loaf and cheese, cats and 
canary birds, and dead mackarel on deal boards to their gaping 
admirers, is still attached to us while possessing artists equal as 
draughtsmen to those of any country whatever. Knowing this as 
we do, is it not provoking to read, in some English periodical 
that the writer “had no conception there was so much talent 
in the land as was exhibited in one of these cartoon exposures ;” 
and this in a collection that did not contain one specimen 
by an artist of first-rate reputation among those’ who knew 
anything of the matter: that they had no conception on this 
subject we are ready to believe; but that which might be 
quite true of their conception, was utterly false and without 
foundation applied to British Art. The gross ignorance in 
our own press, however, becomes sufficient warrant to any 
vagrant German amateur (for the nonce) to enter largely into an 
examination of such chefs d’ceuvre; and national reputation is 
sacrificed by the ignorance and self-sufficiency of periodical 
criticism to the prussic acid of some travelling doctor, who 
has the authority of a newspaper man-of-all-work for assuming 
the things he speaks of to be the best we could produce, 
and a Saxon or Sclavonian name to guarantee his ability for 
their examination. A cartoon exhibition never will present 
a favourable specimen of British Art: the motive is not sufficient 
to produce emulation among other than the tyros of our school. 
Like all rules, there have been exceptions, but the exceptions 
have been few, and the parties have not repeated their errors. 
So far from these exhibitions having presented specimens of 
talent beyond our estimate, they have all of them been an 
astonishment to us, that so much that was exceedingly bad 
should be hung up, the fact of hanging up many of the 
specimens affording abundant proof that the committee were 
meanly prepared for the task they had undertaken. We will 
illustrate with a specimen of the solemn gravity with which 
we ate shown up by the foreigner: after a minute description 
of the specimens of frescoes and cartoons sent in to Westminster 
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Hall in 1844,—not a competition for prizes be it noted, in 
which the same style is used, for Maclise who is abused, 
Horsley passed by, Cope noticed merely, and Dyce mentioned 
for acquaintance sake—the writer arrives at a cartoon by Weld 
Taylor, which he treats as follows :—*‘ Weld Taylor, in an 
allegorical representation, has declared himself against duelling : 
perhaps I may succeed in gathering, as it were, in my memory, 
the details of this memorable competition: two half-naked men 
are fighting, while two others are endeavouring to separate the 
combatants; a third escapes, and one killed lies upon the 
ground; above, an angel is discovered, pointing out the criminal; 
in the back-ground are a few widows and orphans, applying to 
higher magistrates in uniform for help; in the foreground a 
scull, a book, aroll of paper and a pistol are exhibited :” this is a 
criticism by a foreigner, who passes over works of merit, 
with a slight, but gloats on the opportunity of going into 
the particulars of a specimen, on which the only remark called 
for was, “Why has it been hung up?” Our readers may 
estimate a foreigner’s knowledge of English Art, from the 
announcement in a French paper, that all the principal painters 
of England, assisted by the students of the Royal Academy, 
had been employed in decorating the interior of the Italian 
Opera House ! 

We are, we repeat, compelled to recur to this subject by a 
threatened competition exceeding in magnitude, and, consequently, 
in mischief, any of the foregoing. In a contemporary periodical 
that, under the disguised profession of regard for art and artists, 
is, truly, a vehicle for the puffing and advertising of any specula- 
tion that will charter its pages for the time, there have been con- 
tinued announcements of a premium of one thousand pounds to 
be given by two associated individuals for “the best oil 
painting of the baptism of our Lord in the river Jordan.” The 
paintings to average fifteen feet by ten, and “ no picture to be 
admitted to the competition unless the persons of our Lord and 
John the Baptist be not less than two-fifths of their height in the 
water!” This competition to be open to all the world; and, 
we are informed, that notices have already been sent in by several 
foreign painters : from Italy, France,Germany, Belgium, Sweden, 
and Denmark ; and about as many from British artists. Upwards 
of sixty paintings are expected, and the speculators propose 
erecting a building for their exhibition. 

We see in this new scope for continental misapprehension of 
British art, for we are quite sure none of our artists, equal to the 
production of a first-rate work, will have any thing to do with this 
competition : we are satisfied our best will not interfere, and we 
earnestly entreat the bad ones to leave it alone, Let the foreign- 
ers fight it out among themselves, and keep British artists of all 
classes from becoming the dupes of a mere business speculation. 

Take this premium calmly into consideration for its true worth. 
Thirty pictures of the size required, supposing first-class artists 
to be employed in their production, would, according to Mr. 
Dyce’s very low estimate of average reward to an historical 
painter’s labour, in time alone, amount to ten thousand pounds ; 
and their cost of production, in money expended in models and 
materials, not less than two thousand more, involving an expen- 
diture of twelve times the amount of the premium proposed, In 
other words, considering the artists as a body, they would be 
eleven thousand pounds minus on the transaction, by the lowest 
estimate—eleven times the amount of this affectation of patron- 
age! Eleven thousand pounds would be the sacrifice, for there 
is no market in England for the refused pictures of such dimen- 
sions, however excellent they might be,— indeed, few of our 
artists have rooms in which they might be painted, It is, there- 
fore, an absurdity to expect such pictures will be sent in: the 
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experiment has been already tried too often. The Art-Union 
failure shows that high talent may not be tempted, yet that 
premium presented many advantages above the present thousand 
pound temptation, for the pictures were of saleable size, and 
secondary merit had hope of escaping total loss. 

We make no difficulty in stating our desire that this specula- 
tion should fail entirely ; that art should be left to its own 
direction ; that gradual progressive demand should suggest pro- 
duction ; and that men, however respectable in their own business, 
when volunteering to superintend conception in a painter, should 
receive an unmistakable hint that they have assumed a respon- 
sibility for which, in education and means of knowing, they have 
been in no respect prepared, H. C. M. 





REVIEWS. 


Tue Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with a Memoir 
of the Author, 2 vols., 8vo. Henry G. Bohn, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


We have here the best English book on Art, in a form, and at 
a price, that places it within the easy attainment of all to whom 
it may be an utility or an enjoyment. Nine hundred and fifty 
pages of text for seven shillings, and that text composed of matter 
that it is a reproach to any that profess an interest in artistic 
production not to have carefully examined and deeply considered. 
We are not going to set up Sir Joshua Reynolds as an unfailing 
reference, or to recommend his opinions as always sound ; but 
we believe his works to possess less of quackery, more ingenuous 
confession of the principles on which he worked, more originality 
of research, and more of experimental result, than those of any 
other author on the subject. We would recommend the opinions 
of no writer whatever as possessing enough of authority to justify 
a blind implicit faith, and following; but we would recom- 
mend these books to artists and amateurs as containing sugges- 
tions for directing enquiry in its right path ; much of discovery, 
and even when individual bias may have dictated principles that 
were but local to his own perceptions of beauty and fitness, such 
re and full development of meaning, the sufficient know- 
ledge of the thing he was illustrating, enabled him'to put down, 
as to render the contents of these volumes fitting themes for 
digestive thought, not merely on art, but on every other topic 
with which art may have analogy—and who will dare define the 
circle of its range. 

The greater, and, in itself, not the least interesting, portion of 
the first volume is occupied by Beechey’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua, 
and contains details relative to the establishment of the Royal 
Academy, much information regarding the infancy and growth of 
the Art of Painting in this country. It is, moreover, enriched by 
copious extracts from numerous memoranda of observations by 
the author, of precepts and opinions put down as they presented 
themselves to his mind. An estimate of the practical intention 
of these extracts may be gathered from the following, selected 
somewhat at random :— 

“ Never give the least touch with your pencil till you have present in 
your mind a perfect idea of your future work, 

In a the object before you, whatever it may be, as more 
made out by light and shadow than by lines. 

A student should begin bis career by a careful finishing and making 
out of the ; a8 practice will give him freedom and facility of hand. 
A bold and unfinished manner is commonly the habit of old age. 

The which are nearest to the eye appear most enlightened, 


“— d, and better seen. 

PE a there is the deepest shadow it is accompanied by the brightest 
A painter should form his rules from pictures rather than from books 

and precepts; this is having information at the first hand, at the fountain 
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head. Rules were first made from pictures, not pictures from rules, 
The first compilers of rules for painting were in the situation in which it 
is most desirable a student should be. Thus every picture an artist 
sees, whether the most excellent or most ordinary, he should consider 
from whence that fine effect or that ill effect proceeds; and then there 
is no picture ever so indifierent but he may look at to his profit. 

The painter who knows his profession from principles may apply them 
alike to any branch of the art and succeed in it.” 


There are some among the numerous reflections adapted to 
convey to the student valuable hints for guidance, not, as we have 
before remarked, to be used without enquiry, but to arrange and 
facilitate experiment. We shall add the following extract, as 
containing an epitome of study for the artist, and some informa- 
tion for the amateur, of what amount of obstacle the painter must 
overcome before he may obtain a station among the excellent of 
his profession. It is in a letter to Barry, by some attributed to 
Burke, but possessing every internal evidence of having been 
dictated by Sir Joshua :— 


‘“‘The painter who wishes to make his pictures what fine pictures must 
be—nature elevated and improved—must first of all gain a perfect know- 
ledge of nature as it is; before he endeavours, like Lysippus, to make 
men as they ought to be, he must know how to render them as they are ; he 
must acquire an accurate knowledge of all the parts of the body and counte- 
nance; to know anatomy will be of little use unless physiology and physiog- 
nomy are joined with it, so that the artist may know what peculiar 
combination and proportion of features constitute different characters, and 
what effect the passions of the mind have upon these features. This is a 
science which all the theorists in the world cannot teach, and which can only 
be acquired by observation, practice, and attention. It is not by copyin 
antique statues, or by giving loose to the imagination in what are call 
poetical compositions, that artists will be enabled to produce works of 
real merit; but by laborious and accurate investigation of nature upon 
the principles observed by the Greeks; first to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the common forms of nature, and then by 
selecting and combining, to form compositions according to their own 
elevated conceptions. This is the principle of true poetry, as well as of 
painting and sculpture. Homer and Shakspere had probably never seen 
characters so strongly marked as those of Achilles and Lady Macbeth; at 
least we may safely say that few of our readers have; and yet we all 
fee] that these characters are drawn from nature, and that if we have not 
seen exactly the same, we have seen models or miniatures of them. 
The limbs and features are those of common nature, but elevated and 
improved by the taste and skill of the artist. 

his taste may be the gift of nature, the result of mye organization, 
and the skill may be acquired by habit, and study; but the groundwork, 
the knowledge of limbs and features, must be acquired by practical 
attention and accurate observation, And here portrait painting is the 
best school that an artist can study in, provided he studies it, as every 
man of genius will do, with a philosophic eye; not with a view merely to 
copy the face before him, but to learn the character of it, with the view 
to employ in more important works, what is good of it, and to reject what 
is not. 

Portrait painting may be to the painter what the practical knowledge 
of the world is to the poet, provided he considers it as a school, by which 
he is to acquire the means of perfection in his art, and not as the object of 
that perfection. It was practical knowledge of the world which gave the 
poetry of Homer and Shakspeare that superiority which still exists over 
all other works of the same kind; and it was a philosophic attention to 
the imitation of common nature, which portrait painting ought to be, that 

ve the Roman and Bolognese schools their superiority over the 
Florentine, which excelled so much in the theory of art.” 


The “ Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” contained in this 
work, including so much express direction, and intimating so 
much of principle, have long been fecund source of amateur 
critical authority ; the fountain from which flows the mildly in- 
sinuated supposed rule by them exalted to authoritative dogma to 
be generalized by universal misapplication. We shall close this 
notice with an useful hint to the class of writers we refer to. 

“ There are many writers on our art, who, not being of the profession, 
and, consequently, not knowing what can or cannot be done, have heen 


very liberal of absurd praises in their description of favourite works. 
They always find in them what they are reso ved to find, They praise 





excellencies that can hardly exist together ; and, above all things, are 
fond of describing, with great exactness, the expression of a mixed 





























passion, which more particularly appears to me out of the reach of our 
art. 


Such are many disquisitions which I have read on some of the Cartoons 
and other pietures of Raphaelle, where the critics have described their 
own imaginations; or, indeed, where the excellent master himself may 
have attempted this expression of passions above the powers of the art, 
and has, therefore, by an indistinct and imperfect marking, left room for 
every imagination with equal probability to find a passion of his own. 
Pliny, therefore,—though we are under great obligations to him for the 
information he has given us, in relation to the works of ancient artists— 
is very frequently wrong when he speaks of them, which he does very 
often in the style of many of our modern connoisseurs, He observes : 
© That in a statue of Paris, by Euphaner, you might discover, at the 
same time, three different characters—the dignity of a judge of the 
Goddesses, the Lover of Helen, and the conqueror of Achilles.’ A statue 
in which you endeavour to unite stately dignity, youthful elegance, and 
stern valour, must surely possess none of these to an eminent degree.” 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, (Illuminated). 
Glasgow: Mackenzie, White, & Co. London: Mackenzie, 111, 
Fleet Street, 


This work is now publishing in monthly parts; around each 
page is an illuminated border, which shows the progress of public 
taste when even provincial publishers deem such accessories 
necessary for the sale of their productions. Interspersed are 
woodcuts, by Dalziel, designed by Harvey. In part l, is a 
portrait of Bunyan, drawn by Sharpe, and engraved by Wilkinson. 
Altogether it forms an elegant work. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exposition pu Louvre.—The opening of the Louvre exhibition, 
which was to have taken place on Sunday, the fifteenth of March, 
was put off till the following day; the Direction feared the 
crowd that might be attracted on the occasion, assisted by the 
leisure of the holiday. Your statistician, who can count anything 
and everything, had calculated the number that should represent 
the multitude of an ordinary opening: the artist-exhibitors ; 
their friends, relatives, and pupils; their assistants and models ; 
the originals of the portraits, anxious to see themselves hung-up, 
accompanied by their favourites, and connexions; proprietors 
of pictures, purchased previous to the exposition; the curious; 
the amateurs; the journalists; the foreigners; the loungers, 
and the idlers, who are never absent from an exhibition that 
costs nothing: these various categories are affirmed to reach 
a total of nearly forty thousand, who hasten to make their 
appearance on a work~a-day opening: this is already too many 
for the spectators who risk the being stifled in the crush, and 
for the pictures, which have everything to fear from the struggle : 
but this double peril would have been still more serious, if 
the opening of the salon had taken place on Sunday. Sunday 
fills the streets of Paris with about one hundred thousand idlers, 
ready to seize on any occasion that may present itself for 
an agreeable employment of their time, without putting their 
hands in their pockets: there would then be forty thousand 
accustomed visitors, besides one hundred thousand besiegers, 
ready to take the place by storm: such an invasion could not 
miss melancholy results; the barriers, by which the canvasses 
are protected, would give way before the applied force of the 
multitude, and there is no foreseeing the consequence. It being 


our intention to publish nothing in the “Connoisseur,” that 
assumes the character of criticism, that we do not assert upon 
our own responsibility, and after personal examination, that 
portion of ourselves to which the Fine-Art department has been 
entrusted is now in Paris, engaged in preparing, for this work, 
en estimate of the positive and comparative excellencies of 
French Art, as produced in the current exposition. 
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AcapEMy Royate pe Musique.—The Director has returned 
from Italy; he brings with him two basses, a soprano, wre 
jeune danseuse, and—if we add to these two tenors, whose 
engagements commence the present month,—it will be conceded 
that his journey has been successful. M. Leon Pillet has made 
unceasing efforts for refreshing the troop with which he has 
been entrusted at an enormous expense. Everything that had 
a name in the provinces has been called to the capital. Every 
hope of the conservatoire has been welcomed: Mathieu, Leget, 
Mile. Dameron, Mile. Pigeon are there as witnesses: he has, at 
his own expence, assisted, for several months, the endeavours of 
an Italian, M. Buttura, endowed with a magnificent organ, 
but incapable of tolerable French pronunciation, M. Buttura 
has, like Mario, preferred returning to the sweet accents of 
his mother-tongue. When Leon Pillet took the opera, Mile. 
Falcon, Mile. Taglioni, Mlle. Elssler, and Mad. Demoreau were 
not yet celebrities; and it was under his administration that 
we have seen developed the admirable talent of Mad. Stoltz, 
and the brilliant success of Carlotta Grisi, of Barroilhet, and 
of Gardoni. The retirement of some artists, too dearly recompensed, 
has replaced the budget of the theatres within such reasonable 
limits, as to permit an attempt at amelioration in the ensemble of 
the troop, the results of which we shall soon be able to appreciate. 

Allowing all the advantages of interior economy to a nation, 
we see, with much regret, that the pecuniary assistance afforded 
to the Opera, reduced already from eight hundred thousand 
francs to six hundred thousand francs, in itself a wrong, has been 
exposed to still further reduction from wild competition among 
directors. These theatrical grants are absolutely indispensable, 
and are at present insufficient in amount, especially to the Odeon. 
Meanness is fatal to art. It is unworthy of a great nation to be 
parsimonious with mental enjoyment, or calculate upon the san- 
guine hopes of speculators to their ruin. Let us destroy, in pas- 
sing, a sophism we have often heard repeated. It is stated that 
the resources of the state are devoted to Parisian enjoyment. It 
is not the Parisian that is the play-goer. The eighty-six depart- 
ments themselves compose entirely the audience of every Paris 
theatre, and they will have them all to themselves when the rail- 
road system has been more extensively established. The Parisians 
do not think of going till the rest of the French have had their 
turn; they are found at the hundreth representation. It is their 
habit. They have business to attend to; their parties, their 
soirées. Thus if these grants were increased instead of dimi- 
nished, all France would gain by the change.—French Paper. 

[Is the different view entertained of these matters in England, 
proof of greater or less advance in legislative civilization ?— 
Epiror. | 





Tue Theatre Frangaise occupies seriously the attention of the 
ministry: it would find a director that might restore to the higher 
Drama, that literary importance it never should have neglected. 
We well understand the difficulty, for the qualities necessary fox 
such an undertaking requires stuff forthree ministers, His ex- 
cellence, on hearing the objection, replied: ‘‘no doubt, but there 
are numbers who desire the direction of a theatre, who would 
refuse situations in the ministry.” 


Tue Theatre du Vaudeville is also ready to cast its skin. 
Décidedly the post is dangerous ; all fail that undertake it ; there 
have been three directors in succession, of various manners, 
tastes, and attractions who have retired fatigued and exhausted, 
receiving dismission as a favour. An honest merchant, a distin- 
guished author and member of the Academy, and an able stage 
manager, who had made his experience at another theatre ;—all 
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three defeated, and driven from the field in a very short space of 
time. Truly, it would appear that the 7'heatre Vaudeville, on 
its present restriction, is impossible; and the new applicants 
seem to think so. Labaume, one of the present administrators 
of the opera, has been spoken of; he requires that the 
Theatre du Vaudeville should be constituted as a second Opera 
Comique ; that it should continue to act comedy and vaudeville ; 
but, in addition, comique operas of a lighter class than those at 
present the property of the Salle Favart. 








Tuz Theatre Montpensier has taken its place among the 
Parisian Dramatic establishments. The Gazette des Theatres 
announces the fact in the following terms :—* One clause of the 
privilege authorises the representation of two operas de genre in 
each year; another clause obliges the director to cede to the 
Theatre Frangaise, at the simple request of the Royal Commission, 
those actors that may be supposed adapted for the high class of 
drama. This clause is strict, and M. Alexander Dumas has ac- 
cepted it in full confidence. He knows well that the members of 
the Frangais will make small use of so large a prerogative, and 
has little fear that his troop will suffer from their will. Workmen 
will immediately commence their labours at l'hotel Foulon, and 
in a year the theatre Montpensier will open to the public. 


Royat Acapemy Exuisition.—aAll works of Art intended 
for the forthcoming exhibition in Trafalgar Square, must be sent 
in on Monday the sixth, or Tuesday the seventh, inst., up to the 
hour of six o’clock in the evening on the latter day. 


Fasuions 1n Ant.—Northcote once heard Sir Joshua Reynolds 
assert that at the time when he began his career as a painter, the 
admiration of the works of Kneller was so predominant, that if 
any one had ventured to name those of Vandyke in competition 
with them, the painters then living would have laughed him to 
scorn as having advanced the greatest absurdity.—Beechy’s Life 
of Reynolds. _ 

Les Movusquetaires, by Alexander Dumas has been acted at 
the Theatre de l’Ambigu Comique 140 consecutive nights to crowded 
houses, being each evening the sole performance. The manager 
on the hundreth night gave the company a splendid banquet on 
the occasion, and afterwards sent a complimentary letter, accom- 
panied by a handsome present to each individual actor. 


Four statues representing the City of Paris, the Seine, 
Abundance, and Industry, are about to be placed on the Pont 
Carrousel. These statues make part of those works of Art, for 
which funds were reserved at the first construction of the bridge. 


A muiracte has been accomplished at the Grand Opera, Paris. 
Every one has heard Duprez, whose extraordinary voice at one 
time charmed the ears of Europe. Most among the musical have 
also heard that this phenomenon among singers was now but a 
feeble old man, listened to from associations with his former 
triumphs. But to the astonishment of all, he has, at once, in 
Lucia de Lammermoor, recovered the brilliancy and freshness of 
his happiest times. From his supposed exhausted pipe, have 
issued notes pure and vibratory, full of charm and passion. The 
accomplished singer has revived to youthful vigour, and never in 
his best days did he receive a more brilliant reception from the 
public. Where then is the source of this sudden resuscitation? It 
is the Italian music—it is melody—it is pure song, free from 
extravagance, uproar, and impossible intervals. The French 
critics at length perceive that noise is not music. A writer in the 
Presse says :—‘‘ During this unexpected. triumph, an idea crossed 
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our brain that the supposed inefficiency could not be with Duprez, 
since on the first occasion of his having to sing Italian music his 
voice has returned. It was, therefore, the music of the French 
Opera, and not the voice of Duprez, that has been in fault. Give 
him good music and he will sing it well.” Explain it as we may, 
we only state the fact that makes the conversation of musical 
Paris. Duprez is restored to all his power: he has resumed his 
empire over that voice, which one month back seemed to defy 
the efforts of his will. 

A ceLEBRATED French portrait-painter had completed for 
the recent Louvre exhibition, the portrait of a lady, occupying a 
brilliant position in the world of fashion and who had, for a 
very considerable time, ranked among the elite of the Parisian belles : 
unfortunately, this species of reputation loses value from long date: 
however, the register of her arrondissement kept her forty 
summers a profound secret; the lady did her best to dissimulate 
their attainment; and she yet successfully wielded a certain 
amount of attraction. Paris is the locale for such resources, 
containing unctions for all infirmities, and wooers for all ages ; 
and our heroine still sustained, valiantly, her pretensions. In an 
unguarded moment, she rashly determined on exhibiting the 
result of her cosmetics in the Salon de Louvre, and sat for 
her portrait Her pose was everything that matured study 
could accomplish: seated at her toilette, her arm gracefully 
supported upon the arm of her chair, she smiled towards her 
mirror, as if it still reflected the charming vision of twenty 
years gone by. Gorgeously attired, with all the aids procurable 
from velvet, lace and satin, such picturesque capabilities inspired 
the painter and he produced a faithful resemblance. He was 
wrong. Whatever moralists may preach, truth is not always a 
virtue; nor ‘ Honesty the best policy”—at least in a portrait- 
painter. The lady was disgusted; declared she did not know her- 
selfin herimage ; andthe picture was left with the unfortunate painter. 
This was shooting the artist with a double-barrelled gun— 
hitting him, at the same time, slap in his self-love and in 
his finances. His contempt for the “ Vile dross” was not 
sufficient to enable him quietly to sit down with a portrait 
of three thousand crowns upon his hands, unpaid for. His 
imagination set to work; a means for payment or vengeance 
presented itself, which he put at once into execution. 

Some days previous to the time appointed for receiving 
pictures at the Louvre, the lady was apprised by some good- 
natured friend that her despised image had been decked with 
certain accessories, possibly compromising to her cherished 
position as a belle. She hastened to the painter’s house. There 
was her portrait; there was the countenance, still the exact 
likeness; but the painter had removed the hair from the 
temples of his model, who held in her hand two bunches of 
ringlets: upon her toilette were scattered numerous small bottles, 
readably endorsed with the words: blanc de ceruse, rouge vegetal, 
cosmetique pour effacer les rides, eaux blondes pour teindre la 
chevelure a la minute: among this artillery might be noticed 
three billet doux, signed by the different Strephons. 

“This is abominable!” exclaimed the lady; “a tissue of 
calumnies !” 

“Of what do you complain, Madame?” coolly enquired the 
painter. ‘‘ Have you not, yourself, declared that this bore no 
resemblance to you? You are right : it is a fanciful composition, 
and, as such, I shall present it to the public.” 

“What, Sir! you intend exhibiting that picture ?” 

“Certainly, Madame! I shall exhibit it as a genre picture; as 
such, the catalogue will describe it: its title is La Coquette de 
quarante cing ans.” 

“‘ This was the most unkind cut of all.” 


























When the lady had recovered sense and reason, both nearly 
sent about their business by this notification, she hastened to ar- 
range matters; the painter effaced, under her direction the most 
villainous accessories; and the portrait, in its primitive state, 
was accepted and paid for at the price agreed upon. We do not 
yet know whether this picture has been exhibited. 

Tue original Scaramouch was Tibeiro Fiurelli, born at Naples 
in 1608. He was supposed to be the son ofa captain of cavalry, 
but it is known that at the age of twenty-five, by some fluctua- 
tion of prosperity in the family, he had become domestic to a 
celebrated actress, and played trifling characters in a troop of 
comedians then in some reputation. Not the least comical of 
his adventures was his marriage, which is accounted for as fol- 
lows: the washerwoman of the actress whom he served, informed 
him that her daughter’s dearest friend was going to be married, 
and she would take him to the wedding. Fiurelli was the life 
of the assembly, in which he exhibited his various capabilities ; 
among the rest an insatiable appetite accompanied by an unextin- 
guishable thirst. He eat and drank so heartily, that losing the 
measure of the dance, and having for partner the daughter of 
the washerwoman, he became so forgetful of propriety, as to 
throw his arms round her neck and embrace her before the as- 
tonished guests. This was, according to the etiquette of the 
period, an insult only reparable by immediate marriage ; and, the 
day after, the washerwoman, accompanied by the most respectable 
of her relations proceeded to the house of Fiurelli’s mistress ; 
reproached the culprit bitterly with the wrong he had committed, 
and insisted on his restoring the lustre of the young washerwo- 
man’s reputation. Fiurelli remembered nothing; but as legal 
proceedings were threatened, and the girl was very pretty, he 
determined, without much difficulty, in the reparation exacted. 
Some time after, Fiurelli and his wife joined a troop of come- 
dians, she for the pert chambermaid, and himself for the scara- 
mouch, personages of his own invention. 

Fiurelli’s pantomime has been pronounced perfection. It was 
said of him at Rome: ‘‘ Scaramouch can say great things without 
speaking ;” and an illustrious personage on one occasion presented 
him with the carriage and six horses which he had sent to convey 
him to his palace. Scaramouch was afterwards the delight of 
Parisian society. Louis XIV. was pleased with his company, 
and used to remind him jocosely of a scene in which he 
(Louis XIV.), at the age of two years, when crying in his nurse’s 
arms, was put into the hands of Scaramouch to restore him 
to good humour, by making him laugh, in which he perfectly 
succeeded. 

Scaramouch took a second wife at the age of eighty odd years, 
the daughter of a servant of the President du Harlay. This 
marriage, as might be expected, was not fortunate. She was a 
coquette, and he a miser. A litigation commenced between 
them which only finished w'th the life of Fiurelli. 


A vact is only universally acknowledged after it has ceased to 
be a fact. The popularity of a writer is often at the highest 
when his source of literary productiveness has been exhausted ; 
and an actor still retains his reputation when his articulation has 
become an indistinct muttering. Those who judge, uninfluenced 
by hearsay, form so trifling a numerical minority among the 
talkers, that it is long before the voice of the true knower spreads 
its influence over the generality of a people. Anything once 
notorious becomes an everlasting truism, although by conse- 
quence of a passing circumstance that had ceased to be before 
the crowd had been taught to know of its existence. Thus, the 
published lives of our early Academicians, as Barry, Wilson, 
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Gainsborough, &c., had informed the world that Art, that was 
not protraiture, was uncared for in England: that the vulgar 
rich man, incapable of judging with security, dared not risk his 
pretensions to Vertu, by the purchase of works by a modern 
painter ; and that pictures of unrivalled beauty were vainly ex- 
hibited to gaping, hesitating ignorance. These truths, published 
in expensive quartos, make their way among the rich, extracted 
in reviews they descend to more general readers; become con- 
versation, and at length have notoriety as facts of the passing 
time, when they are in truth but history of a time gone by. At 
present a good picture is sure of a buyer at a good price. No 
artist of real talent is in difficulty to find a market for his works. 
We speak of customers, of clients, and not patrons. Patronage 
is a contemptible term to indicate a condescendance and a sacri- 
fice on the part of the buyer, as if he were doing from favour or 
compassion that he would not have done from choice. Specimens 
of modern British Art are now purchased as an investment, and 
so far from there being a difficulty to sell, we scarce know a picture 
of any consequence at present in the atelier of a painter of re- 
putation unappropriated. They are more frequently purchased 
before completion. Some notice of the reverse of this position 
may be gathered from the fact, that West’s picture of ‘ Pylades 
and Orestes,”* painted shortly after his arrival from Italy; and 
one of his very best works, was universally praised and admired, 
but no one offered to purchase it. ‘As any attempt in history,” 
says Northcote, “was at that period an almost unexampled 
effort, this picture become a matter of much surprise. The 
painter’s house was soon filled with visitors from all quarters to 
see it; and those among the highest rank, who were not able to 
come to his house to satisfy their curiosity, desired his permis- 
sion to have it sent to them ; nor did they fail, every time it was 
returned, to accompany it with compliments of the highest com- 
mendation on its great merits. But the most wonderful part of the 
story is,” continues Northcote, “ that, notwithstanding all this vast 
bustle and commendation bestowed upon this justly admired pic- 
ture, by which Mr. West’s servant gained upwards of thirty 
pounds for showing it; yet no one mortal ever asked the price of 
the work, or so much as offered to give him a commission to 
paint any other subject. Indeed, there was one gentleman so 
highly delighted with the picture, and spoke ©* it with such 
great praise to his father, that he immediately ask d him the rea- 
son he did not purchase, as he so much admired it; when he 
answered: ‘ What could 1 do with it if I hadit? You would 
not, surely, have me hang up a modern English picture in my 
house, unless it were a portrait ?’”’ 


We have had much pleasure in hearing that the grave-stone 
of Woollett, the engraver, in old St. Pancras Church, has been 
restored at the expense of the members of the “ Graphic Sketch- 
ing Club.” The inscription on this interesting relic had become 
almost illegible, and in a short time would have ceased to mark 
the resting place of the founder of our school of landscape en- 
graving. ‘The lover of the Fine Arts,—and, in fact, all who wish 
well towards the progress of civilization—owe to Mr. Woollett a 
deep debt of gratitude, and it is satisfactory to find that this mark 
of respect has been paid to his memory.— Correspondent. 


Fanxy Exster’s Sxors.—An American paper asserts, 
that en old pair of satin shoes of this celebrated danseuse were 
lately sold for five hundred francs, and that one of the streets 
in ‘New York is now named after her. 





* Now in the National Gallery. 
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DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Saint James’ Tuzatre.—Frencu Pray.—Every visit to 

this delightful little theatre renews the memory of reproach to the 
resent position of the Metropolitan Drama. The stage-business is 

Sop so eminently cared for; the interiors have such an air of 
inhabitiveness and comfort; the dining-room, the reception-room, 
and the chambre-de-toilette have each such appropriateness of fur- 
nishing, that we forget it is a theatrical deception we are looking 
at. We have had nothing like it in London, since Madame 
Vestris was a manager. M. Felix still continues the male 
star; his line of character appears to be that which was formerly 
supported on our stage by the late Mr. Wrench—for whom 
we have now no substitute. His personations are strong and 
well-defined, but coarse; his countenance presents few advantages 
to an actor, the eyes being small and deeply set, the face 
large and fleshy. He has, however, perfect confidence in his 
audience; with that extreme of action and gesticulation that is never 
offensive, when, as with him, natural and appropriate, and 
suggested by impulse. His burly figure and something of 
sensuality in feature have more to do with restricting his range 
of parts, than any imputable deficiency of artistic talent: he 
was at-home in Porthos; though there might be too strong 
an infusion of waggery for the character, as Dumas has produced 
it; it having more appropriateness for that of Artignan; but 
this is probably attributable to the author of the vaudeville. 

The importation of the month, and undoubtedly the chief 
attraction, is Madame Doche: her representations are essentially 
artistic. We will give our meaning of the term. There are actors 
who have peculiarities of appearance, voice, and manner, that make 
up a natural appropriateness for certain characters, in which 
it only requires them to say in their own every-day manner 
the words of the author, and they are successful; such actors 
must be written for, There is another class whose natural 
endowments approaching more to the abstract generalities of 
humanity, have thus a wider range of personation and create their 
own peculiarities by mental selection. Madame Doche is one of 
these. Her features present a higher character of beauty than is 
often observable on the French stage; and her style of acting is 
finished, full of minute detail, and thorough knowledge of effect. 
Her every attitude presents a subject for the painter. She indued 
the trifling vaudeville of “ L'Image” with all the qualities 
of fine taste and perfect execution. The delicate feeling and 
pure intonation, infused by her into the scraps of song that 
give the general title to this species of drama, were lessons 
in both qualities to the best singers we possess. The mighty 
Cartigni is as grand as ever, This actor is, alone, an attraction 
for an evening. We never have enough of him. We know 
no actor that loses less by fresh comparison. His strength rises 
with the occasion; and his rivals in the stage-conflict have 
nothing to boast of in those scenes of emulating effort we 
have seen him engaged in, 

Avetpu1 Tuzatre.—This little Temple of Momus is, 
_ perhaps, among the most successful of the time. The new pro- 
HTS Fi of the month have been the “Cabin Boy,” and “Did you 
ever send your wife to Camberwell?” The first, a translation 
from the “ Moussi,” written and produced by Bouffé at the 
Variétés, sometime in January last. The character acted by 
Bouffé, in Paris, being represented by Madame Celeste at the 
Adelphi. Fully appreciating, as we do, the talent of Madame 
Celeste, in spite of her bad English, we cannot, conscientiously, 
compliment her on this occasion. There does not appear to have 
been an intention to artistically personify a character so much as 
to exhibit the versatility of an actress; or why not make up in 





complexion and appearance to the necessary requisites of the 
part? Why should the paleness and interesting transparency of 
cuticle, consequent to shelter and refinement, be retained as sub- 
stitute for the sun-burnt effects of exposure to a West India 
climate, natural to her position in the drama?-—because the 
audience must be reminded that it is a female in trousers, of 
whom they were not called upon to judge as positively good, but 
as very well considering. It was not good, considering ; the 
rapidity with which the words of the part were attempted to be 
pronounced magnified the errors of pronunciation, while the 
wandering eyes that seemed so careless of the uttered thought 
gave the whole an appearance of parrot-like repetition, that showed 
the words had been only understood through a translation. There 
is nothing in the construction of the piece worthy of notice. 
O. Smith was, as usual, a villain for fun. Miss Woolgar’s 
attempts at sentiment are singularly effective in a contrary direc- 
tion. Her seriousness resolves itself intoa laugh and pedantic drawl, 
invaluable in burlesque, Yet did she look exceeding well when 
seated in the chair, stunned by the shock of having become the 
property of Vincent. It was the only good bit in the drama. 

The second piece we have to notice is one of those scraps of 
perfection it is our lot to witness only now and then. Let 
everything be judged upon the principle of comparative fulfilment 
of its intention, and “ Did you ever send your wife to Camber- 
well?” may take its place among the chefs d’ceuvre of ancient or 
modern production. The intention being the noblest that can 
inspire humanity, that of exciting to mirth, it was carried out to 
the extremity of physical sustainment. We never ourselves per- 
petrated, or heard perpetrated by an audience (we did not see 
one of them) the same quantity of uproarious laughter in the same 
given time, as we did those exposed to the similar influence were 
betrayed into committing by the farcettissimo in question. Now, 
whether this be a translation, an adaptation, or an original pro- 
duction, we care little. It may, like some patents, have been 
“communicated by a foreigner residing abroad,” but it has 
nothing outlandish about it; its circumstances are natural, 
Shaksperian, belonging to all people and all time; following, in 
cause and effect, succession: like a true melody, that, from a 
happy commencement suggests its own continuations of time and 
interval. The audience knew what was coming and laughed in 
advance. Long life to Stirling Coyne! ‘Did you ever send 
your wife to Camberwell?” is worth the last half-dozen five act 
comedies, and all the burlesques in a heap. We break a rule to 
give the plot: a domestic epopee, that will not shrink from com- 
parison with the Iliad. 

Chesterfield Honeybun, a lawyer’s clerk, and his wife, have 
discovered that one pound one per week is not sufficient for pur- 
chasing the good things of this life, without the incurrence of 
pecuniary embarrassment. The milkman will chalk no more to 
their account, and the butcher is deaf to commands for mutton. 
Honeybun bethinks him of an aunt at Camberwell, rich, childless, 
and a widow, who has not yet forgiven his improvident marriage. 
He elects to make her cognizant of his plight, concocts an epistle, 
and persuades his rib to present it herself: the omnibus passing 
the corner of the street in which they live. There is something 
artificial in his manner, an anxiety to be rid of his fair partner 
that excites suspicion in the audience, and on her departure those 
suspicions are confirmed—the faithless Honeybun is going sky- 
larking, as Mrs. Caudle would tell us) He commences shaving, 
cleaning boots, and all necessary preparations, in which he is in- 
terrupted by a Mr. Crank, a scientific Parsey-looking individual, 
an occupant of the same floor, who has surreptitiously quitted his 
domicile, in Stoke Pogis, to complete a new-principled steam 
engine in unobstructive privacy ; for, having blown off the roof 























of the wash-house, at home, his wife would no longer countenance 
his mechanical propensities on the premises, Mr. Crank wishes 
to borrow the bellows: Honeybun has no bellows ; and, after 
some facetious trotting out, on the part of the lawyer’s clerk, 
Crank retires to his own apartment, leaving his hat (a very re- 
markable one) on the table. While the stage is empty, Mrs. 
Crank, who has traced her runaway husband to his new residence 
by information received from the mail-coach guard, enters the 
room, and seeing the well-known hat upon the table, concludes 
herself in some sort at home, deposits her sleeping baby in the 
bed, and proceeds to seat herself, when she is startled by the sight 
of a woman’s cap. The shock comes upon her like a thunder 
clap. The scientific Crank !—the abstruse Crank !—the inven- 
tive Crank !—a deceiver! The conviction is too much for her 
small stock of philosophy, and, after totaceously demolishing the 
offensive head-gear, she determines on the cold water cure, by a 
suicidal plunge in the river. On her exit, Crank returns for his 
hat, hears the child cry in the bed, and, having large philopro- 
genitiveness, lifts it from the pillow, when, to his astonishment, 
he recognizes his own Tommy. How came he here? Has the 
wife of his bosom listened to the voice of the charmer? Has 
the lawyer’s clerk destroyed his domestic peace? He has !— 
his Tommy is no longer like him ; and he thrusts him back upon 
the bed and leaves the apartment, vowing vengeance. On going 
out he snatches his hat from the table and knocks off a plate, the 
noise of which causes Honeybun to rush from his dressing-room 
on the supposition that some strange cat was doing mischief to 
his chattels: after a vain search for the animal, he discovers 
young Tommy Crank on his nuptial couch. Heavens! how came 
it here ?—there’s some one on the stairs!—if it should be Mrs. 
Honeybun! He takes the child, folds it ina cloak, and deposits 
it on a pillow behind a chest of drawers in a corner of the room, 
returns to finish his toilette, with all the skylarking intention 
evaporated. The aunt now occupies the scene. She has re- 
lented ; and, thinking the young ones sufficiently punished, has 
come with the intention of taking them both to favour. She, in 
her turn, is alarmed by the everlasting noise of Tommy, supposes 
it the issue of the marriage, is irritated against the parents for 
having left it unprotected, and determines to remove it from their 
care, and to adopt it as her own. Tommy is accordingly carried 
off. Crank returns, finds Honeybun in the room, an encounter 
is the consequence, the clerk takes the savant for a madman, there 
is a struggle, and the skylarking individual finds himself sitting 
upon the chest of drawers that has been upset upon the pillow 
on which he had just before deposited the foundling. ‘* Heavens!” 
he cries, ‘I’ve squashed a babby!” This is serious; again 
there is a noise of approaching footsteps, Honeybun escapes by 
the window, and hides himself on the tiles. Crank returns with 
two weapons,—one a large horse-pistol, the other an affair 
for the waistcoat-pocket—and calls on the seducer to take his 
choice; but the place is empty; and Crank retires disappointed, 
Honeybun is seen, occasionally, to peep in at the window; 
but is scared away by the return of Mrs. Crank, who—finding 
the water damp for drowning—has determined to live, to reproach 
her offending partner; the fatigue she has undergone has made 
her desirous of rest, and she will await the return of her husband in 
the bed in which she had left her Tommy. She lies down, enclosed 
in the curtains: during this time we hear a heavy rain, and 
Honeybun is driven in, drenched to the skin. He determines 


to lift the drawers to their place, and know the worst, when 
he is alarmed by a loud snore from the bed, and, on examination, 
he discovers Mrs. Crank deposited between the sheets; he has 
not time to remove her, when his own Mrs. Honeybun returns, 
having missed the omnibus,—is tired, sleepy, and insists on imme- 
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diate repose. Honeybun is persuasive for refreshment, enlarges 
on knuckles of ham, and expatiates on sheep's trotters, but Mrs. H. 
resists everything but sleep, until—on removing the curtains— 
she is awakened by the appearance of a strange female in 
her bed: Honeybun throws himself at her feet, vainly protesting 
his innocence. The roughly awakened Mrs, Crank misses her 
child, for whom she enquires with such emphasis, as to rouse 
her husband, who, entering, discovers Honeybun on his knees, 
confessing that he has “‘scrunched” her Tommy beneath the 
drawers. Things are now at the climax, when the return of the 
aunt with the infant: and the different contre temps are explained 
to the satisfaction of all parties. We have given a skeleton of this 
magnificent plot; but who shall describe Wright, the Honeybun? 
We, at least, will not attempt it. The occasion required his 
utmost, and he equalled the occasion. Mrs. F, Matthews was 
Mrs. Crank, herself. ©. Smith was, every inch, an engineer ; 
and Miss Woolgar played her trifling part with truth, giving 
to it a consequence, that in inferior hands it would not have 
possessed. 


Lyceum.—This theatre has, at length, introduced an actor 
to the London stage, with all the aids of managerial influence. 
On this occasion, professional jealousy has been allowed to 
slumber, whilst another—not the manager—has been elevated 
to the rank of the principal object of the evening. The General 
Tom Thumb has made his bow on the London boards as an 
actor; and is, in truth, the sole attraction of the piece in 
which he plays. Indeed, for confidence, memory, and easy 
execution of stage-business, the smal] man may vie triumphantly 
with the proudest. He is fully up to his part, and is not 
an unworthy variation of the usual performances ef this theatre, 
being quite equal to much of what Mr. Keeley has latterly 
condescended to enact. The drama for the occasion was the 
nursery-tale of “ Hop-o’-my-thumb,” in which the General 
has already played for a season at Paris. Of the rest of 
this company, Miss Villars improves in spite of circumstances, 
Miss Georgina Hodson is every day more charming in person, 
with increased contempt for acting or singing in tune; and 
Mr. Wigan is still a disappointment, in doing so much 
without exerting himself for more. If we complain of the 
scarcity of new actors at this theatre, we find no deficiency of 
beautiful women, for the figurantes of the Lyceum are not 
equalled in that respect at any other theatre. To some this 
may seem praise; to some reproach, It is, however, truth. 


Tueatre Royat, HayMarket.— Whatever may be asserted 
of the genus “Critic,” we know of no greater enjoyment than 
that of declaring our delight and satisfaction when occasion 
for conscientious approval is afforded by sufficiency of merit 
in a work before us. Mr. Sullivan's comedy of ‘‘ The Beggar on 
Horseback” supplies us with one of these rare opportunities, 
It has qualities we have not seen equalled by any of the 
lauded names that have so long been deified by drunkenness of 
worship, until the abstract principles of dramatic writing have been 
buried under conventional common-place from small politicians ; 
and continued pauper denouncement of rank and refinement, 
as mere variety of terms for pride and heartlessness. 

This comedy is not sullied by connection with a party: its 
intention is to lash vice and laugh at folly. The unavoidable 
gradations in civilized community are not assumed to represent 
distinction in moral species; but its characters are abstract 
types of generality in nature that will live when present man- 
ners have changed their hue, to become what we have not 
seen for many years, a permanent addition to our stock comedies. 

Sir John Coverdale, a baronet of ancient family, is discovered 
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in conversation with his second wife, (Mrs. Glover) whose 
characteristic is that of giving utterance to the most caustic 
remarks under the disguise of words of comfort and condolence. 
The baronet is in extremity of embarrassment, and his principal 
creditor is Cymon Foxall, who—as heir to the property of 
his late uncle—has become mortgagee to a large portion of 
the estates; and the question discussed is, how this creditor 
may be propitiated. In the next scene we are introduced to 
Cymon, himself, (Mr. Webster) and his confederate, Moorcraft, 
(Mr. W. Farren) a marker at a billiard-table, recommended by him 
to his uncle as a person of exceeding probity, with the intention 
that he—Moorcraft—should watch, for the nephew's interest, 
over the doings of the old money-lender. We are also given 
to understand that a young lady, then in expectancy, the heiress 
of the old man, had been the object of Cymon’s addresses ; 
and that there was a mutual promise of marriage between 
them. Moorcraft takes credit to himself, that—from invented 
obstacle and procrastination—he had hindered the making of 
a will that would have thus turned the property in another direction, 
and congratulates Cymon on the consequence of his success. 
His first motive being no longer in existence, Foxall, in an 
ensuing scene with Emmeline, (Mrs. Seymour) makes an offer, 
the intention of which is too apparent to be doubtful; and 
she quits the stage, declaring her contempt for himself and 
his proposal. Discomfited by this repulse, Foxall—leaving by 
door in flat—finds Moorcraft in the attitude of listening, which 
he boldly avows, laughs at marriage, and encourages his master 
in his intentions; but, as soon as he is gone, offers his services 
to Emmeline—who has determined to leave the house—and 
undertakes to provide her with an asylum ; but she, mistrusting 
his intentions, while he is absent to procure a coach, leaves 
the house alone, The second act opens with an interview 
between Foxall and Sir John and Lady Coverdale, in which 
Cymon proposes advantageous terms to his creditor, on receiving 
the hand of his daughter in marriage: this, after much hesitation 
on the part of the baronet, overcome by the influence of his 
lady, is, at length, agreed to; and an introduction follows 
between Foxall and Selina Coverdale, (Miss Julia Bennett) 
much to the dissatisfaction of the young lady: this uncomfortable 
tét6~a-t8té is interrupted by Horace Waldegrave, (Mr. Hudson) 
a favoured lover of Selina’s, who—informing Cymon that some- 
thing extraordinary had occurred at his home,—the lovers are 
left to themselves to counterplot the presumptuous proposer. 
In the third act we find Foxall enraged at the sudden departure 
of Emmeline, and Moorcraft in much anxiety on her account. 
We are removed to the banks of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, 
where Emmeline has been followed by the baronet’s son, Ernest 
Coverdale (Mr. Holl); she is the object of his affection, whom he 
has met by accident and loved without knowing more of her than 
that she was beautiful; and he now finds her melancholy and 
in destitution, Waldegrave and his sister who have followed 
him to the park, now arrive, and Emmeline is offered a home 
and protection by Selina: the scoundrel Foxall, in his search 
for meline, is received by them with the reproaches his 
conduct has merited; and he retires, vowing vengeance against 
Moorcraft, to whom he attributes the exposure, and determines 
at once to foreclose against the baronet. He is succeeded by 
Moorcraft, who intimates to Horace Waldegrave, that when things 
are desperate he may apply to him. The fourth act takes 
us back to the baronet.- Emmeline is introduced, and the 
villainy of Foxall exposed; but this has no other effect on 
Sir John, than a determination to press the conclusion of the 
treaty with Foxall, and a meeting at the lawyer’s chambers 
is appointed for that evening. This is considered the period for 
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applying to Moorcraft, and Horace hastens to seek his assistance. 
The next scene we find Moorcraft at Foxall’s house, in company 
with some of the tradesmen, when he is interrupted by his 
enraged master, reproached for his infidelity and peculation ; 
and, while being turned ignominiously away, is met by Horace 
Waldegrave, who takes him at once into his service. The 
fifth act opens at the attorney’s chambers: the triumphant 
Foxall and the baronet are agreed upon the conditions; and 
Waldegrave and Emest Coverdale are watching the proceedings, 
anxious for Moorcraft’s promised aid. He at length appears, 
and stops all further progress, by producing evidence in the 
late merchant’s handwriting, that Emmeline was his daughter 
by a secret marriage with a lady of rank, who, having died 
before the marriage was discovered, he had not chosen to proclaim 
it; and that, having died intestate, she is heir-at-law. The 
discomfited rascal has not yet Jost hope. He hastens to seek 
Emmeline at the baronet’s, calculating that he can revive the 
embers of former affection if enabled to avow his change of 
feeling, before she knows of change in circumstances. There, on 
his knees, he repeats the abject avowal of his meanness from the 
dictation of Selina Coverdale, and receives a cold refusal. The 
embers were extinct. The dramatis persone assemble; he 
threatens transportation to Moorcraft for having concealed the 
document, when that misunderstood personage produces another, 
avows that the late merchant was the only man that ever looked 
upon him with one eye, without having the other in his pocket ; 
and that confidence had made him faithful. The document produced 
shows that, aware of his daughter’s preference for his nephew ; 
and, knowing his evil nature, he was sure that, if he had left the 
property to her by will, her happiness would have been the sacrifice; 
he therefore desired that her relationship to himself should be 
concealed until Cymon Foxall, unbiassea by hope of increased 
fortune, should have shown himself in his true colours. The 
consequence had justified the experiment. The remainder may 
be supposed. 

Here we have a plot of simple construction, containing suffi- 
ciency of incident, conducted by easy dialogue, ornamented with 
wit, not overloaded by attempt, full of interesting situation, with- 
out sacrifice of probability to mere dramatic effect. Enough 
novelty in character, or treatment of character, to produce the 
Haymarket company to greater advantage than they have assumed 
for a long period, without the appearance of any one of them 
having been written for. Mr. Webster played a character, one 
of the most unpleasant to an actor, with thorough artistic adapta- 
tion. Mr. W. Farren was—and what can we say more ?—equal 
to the best of himself, Tilbury played with energy, but the aris- 
tocracy need not be vain of their representative; and we wanted 
another Farren for ‘“‘ Sir John Coverdale.” Mr. Hudson was 
more quiet and gentlemanly than usual. Mr. Holl had something 
to do that just suited his calibre, and, excepting now and then, 
when too loud, he did it well; and Brindall was much more at 
home, as ‘* Thomas,” the footman, than as an Argive youth, Of 
the ladies, after Mrs. Glover, who was, as she always is, perfect, 
we were most gratified by the acting of Mrs. Seymour. Her 
personation of “ Emmiline” establishes her as the sentimental 
heroine of familiar life, unapproachable by any other on the stage. 
There has been much managerial misjudgment in supposing this 
lady fitted for replacing the gay vivacity of Mrs. Nisbett; and 
the public have made a wrong estimate of her talent from failure 
in such characters. 

We would mention some blemish in this play: for there are 
spots in the sun. The conventional tradesmen of the stage are 
obtruded into too much prominence by the overacting of those 
to whom the characters have been entrusted. It is now past the 


























period when vulgar gaiety may be accepted as the type of a class. 
A vulgar mind is consequent on mental organization that is 
peculiar to no condition in society. 

There have been produced here two farces from the French, 
one, ‘‘ The Irish Post,” in which Mr. Hudson speaks through 
his nose, jumps about, makes a noise, and trusts to Providence, 
thinking all the time he is acting an Irish character. He is very 
much mistaken. The farce has, however, much fun and bustle, 
and is likely to live. The other is called, ‘* Lend me five Shil- 
lings,” aud has had a great run at Paris, Mr. Buckstone taking 
the part, at the Haymarket, which is sustained by Arnoll, at the 
Variétés. In both places it is the actor, and not the piece, to 
which we owe our enjoyment. Tue Trunk Maker. 


MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Ancient Concerts.—The first of the series took place on 
the evening of the 11th of March, under the direction of the 
Earl of Cawdor, whose selection, on the whole, was satisfactory. 

It will be needless to go through the whole of the pieces. As 
to any criticism of music, already well-known it would be super- 
fluous. We say “well-known,” notwithstanding that some are 
paraded as first performances at these concerts, a circumstance that 
the directors ought to blush to own, rather than pompously put 
forth asan attraction. The pieces performed for the first time were : 
First movement of a Te Deum, Hasse; a Magnificat, C. P. E. 
Bach; an Aria, J. C. Bach; Glee, H. Lawes (A.D, 1630); 
Preghiera, F. Bianchi; Duett, A. Steffani; a Four-part Song, 
F. Pilkington (A.D. 1603,); a Duett, Buonicini. 

The vocalists were Madame Caradori Allan, Mrs, Sunderland, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Allen, Mr. Machin, and Sig. F. Lablache, all 
well-known to a London audience, with the exception of Mrs. 
Sunderland, who made her first appearance on this occasion. 
She has gained some celebrity in the northern counties, which 
has been the cause of her introduction here. Her voice is of a 
thin-soprano quality, very much strained in the upper notes, and 
not very sweet in any part. She, however, sings Handel 
conventionally with some success, giving no indication of any 
great power, either of conception or execution, although we must 
do her the justice of saying that her shake is good—a rare acquire- 
ment with singersin general. Mad. Caradori wears wonderfully 
well, and always sings like an artiste ; if possible, we should 
say she has lately even acquired more power ; whatever she un- 
dertakes, bears proof of study and attention, points English 
singers so generally neglect; there isno intuitive process to com- 
mand success ; itmust be gained only by constant study ; and, as we 
have before done, we now hold up Mad. Caradori as an example 
to all whom it may.concern, Miss Dolby sings with more 
judgment than formerly ; she does not now resort to tremolos and 
trickeries to produce effect, but confines herself to the legitimate 
production of tone: with her fine voice she might do more; as, 
however, she seems to be content with her present position, we 
need not look for greater perfection. Mr. Allen shows that he 
has some feeling, and sings with expression; but, from neglect 
and straining, his voice is now become a sort of fragment to 
what it ought to have been. His execution is bad, and in sus- 
taining notes his voice has no roundness of quality. He ought 
to know that the falsetto tones should never be used. A tenor 
voice, properly cultivated, needs not to resort to this false into- 
nation; Mr. Allen may thank his own indolence for bringing 
himself to the necessity, The other singers, Mr. Machin and 
Signor F, Lablache, are not worthy of particular notice. 

Were we to speak as weoughtto do of the performance, it would 
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be in terms of condemnation. Sir H. Bishop is not a conductor 
and never will be. It is of no use, therefore, continually to find 
fault. The execution of the instrumental and choral pieces can 
never improve under his direction ; we shall, therefore, give it up 
as a hopeless affair, The concerted pieces were sung very in- 
differently ; those who have heard the Hutchinson family, and 
the Ethiopian Serenaders, whose voices, though individually 
unforraed, yet by practice and attention, are made to blend together 
so exquisitely, will not relish a performance where every one 
seems merely to wish to hear his own sweet voice. The general 
effect is lost sight of, in the sole wish to be heard. Cannot the 
singers be content with the prominent parts allotted to them, 
without obtruding themselves when the music requires a sub- 
mission of self. The execution in this respect of these 
untutored Americans ought to put completely to the blush our 
boasted musicians; then, and not till then will the concerted 
music be executed as it ought to be done by our solo singers, 


Tue Seconp Conoerrt took place on the evening of March 25, 
under the direction of the Duke of Wellington, The solo singers 
were :—Mad. Caradori Allan, Miss Birch, Mrs. Sunderland, and 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Messrs. Bennett and F, Lablache. Mad. Cara- 
dori is the only one that claims much attention; she is always heard 
with pleasure. When Miss Birch condescends to sing in the 
natural quality of her voice, which is that of a contralto, criticism 
might be of avail ; but singing, or rather shouting, as she does, out 
of her natural compass, the exhibition is always more painful than 
pleasing, and the consequence is, what she says is never heard. 
Signor F. Lablache was more effective than on the previous occa- 
sion ; we hope he may yet improve—there is room for it, The 
same fault pervaded the performance as at the last concert ; 
this being understood, we shall not recur to the subject. 


Tux Partnarmonic Concert.—tThe first concert of the season 
took place on the evening of the 16th. ult., and was remarkable 
from the circumstance of Sig. Costa’s presiding as conductor, 
the acceptance of which office involved him in a dispute with the 
manager of the Italian Opera, and ended in his receding from his 
former position there. It is with pleasure that we have to notice 
the performance. The disagreeable task of finding fault has been 
taken out of our hands. We have only to add our praise to all that 
has been given from other quarters. Sig. Costa has effected 
a memorable achievement: he has made the Philharmonic Orchestra 
obedient to his word of command; and the consequence has been 
a most radical change for the better in the character of the 
performance. Pianos and fortes are now observed ; and light and 
shade has been introduced, givingastyle and an expression, hitherto 
singularly wanting at these concerts. We might, perhaps make 
exception to a little hurrying in allegro movements ; or to a little 
too much noise in occasional bursts of the forte passages; but we 
cannot, where all went so well, bring ourselves to speak otherwise 
than in terms of unqualified approbation. 

It will be needless to describe minutely the symphonies and 
overtures: they were all played in first-rate style. “O! Cara 
immagine” was to have been sung by Mr. Lockey, but illness 
prevented his attendance, and this difficult aria was, at the eleventh 
hour, given to Mr. Rafter, a pupil of Sig. Crivelli’s, who acquitted 
himself so well, as to require not even the apology which was 
printed and given in the bills. He possesses a very fine high tenor 
voice, of considerable power, yet soft; and his style and manner 
indicate the careful tuition he has undergone under his master. 
We sincerely hope that this early promise may be fulfilled; and 
that the encouragement he received on the night, instead of 
making him self-satisfied, will only stimulate him to further 
exertions. Mr. Sainton’s playing is now well known, and, if we 
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may venture to express an opinion, it would be, that his playing 
is not by one means improved by his position. He appears 
aw in the manner of holding the instrument, and in 
using the bow-arm; but, in spite of these defects, he overcomes 
the difficulties in a masterly style, and plays with expression. 
The tone he produces is very soft and even. The music he 
played—a concerto of Spohr’s—was, if anything, rather heavy, 

We have only now to notice the change that has been made in 
the arrangement of the orchestra. The first and second violins 
occupy their former places on either side, and the first row in 
front. The tenors take the second row, immediately behind 
these. The wind instruments are ranged at the back of these, 
and the double basses are altogether at the back ; there is a 
division in the centre from the front to the back; in the first 
row one violencello and double bass; behind these two violoncellos, 
and then the drums. In addition, all the back part of the or- 
chestra has been lowered. This arrangement brings the orchestra 
mere compactly together, but we question whether it is judicious 
to place the basses at the back; we must, however, hear again 
before we can decide. The directors may congratulate them- 
selves on the selection of Signor Costa, for we understand that 
the subscriptions had much increased in consequence ; and if the 
performance continues as it has begun this season—the Philhar- 
monic may yet recover the laurels it has so long lost; and re- 
ceive all the patronage it may deserve. 


Royat Acapgemy or Music.—The first concert of the season 
was given by the pupils on the morning of the 21st of March, 
and was ne amet attended. The programme contained a list 
of music of a somewhat heavy character, necessitated, or supposed 
to be so, because it has taken place during Lent. A Very great 
absurdity, we humbly opine ; = while people on all sides are 
giving balls and parties—when the Philharmonic and the Ancients 
are sipping musical recteations from all sources, sacred and pro- 
fane, of which, too, boasts of an archbishop director— 
the LentAcademy Concert is composed of a selection of music 
enough to swamp it, from its. own dull weight Truly, it com- 
menced with Mendelssohn’s Hymn.of Pr-:se; this name might 
suggest that the music was of a nature—such no doubt it 
ought to have been—but, in y; it is far more like a funereal 
dirge, and, on the whole, is very monotonous, more especially the 
symphony, which, to say the least, is very unmeaning, although 
it must be called, and is, a fine composition. The vocal pieces 
were sung by Miss Ransford, Miss Romer, and Miss Chapman 
and Messrs, Garstin and : the two first-named ladi 
give great promise for the . The Hymn of Praise was 
followed by a Military Septuor, played by Messrs. Wylde, Watson, 
H. Chipp, Howell, Wells, Wilson, and Harper, sen., who all per- 
formed exceedingly well, with the exception of Mr. Wylde, the 
pi ’ notions-of time are of rather an unruly 
descri and caused some confusion, as it was difficult for the 
rest to keep with er! The clarinet-;.xyer, Mr. Wilson, is very 
much improved : his tone is’soft, and he infuses some expression 
occasionally into passages. The second part was com of 
winerlnammmgionss a » “Ye sacred..Priests,” (Handel) 
was Graham like an ; 
" Jeou Ghri,” (Hummel) introduced, Miss 
‘manner, the 


favourable 


y superior style: his execution is 
delicate, his runs are clear and. distinct, and he gives expression. 
We now shall speak of the conductor’s part—the management of 
choral department. Of Mr. Lucas, the con- 


and-an offertorium, 
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ductor, we have more than once spoken of very highly ; he has 
reduced the performers to submission—a rather difficult task with 
young folk—and made them all subservient to the general effect. 
The wind instruments were particularly good: we heard the 
music, there was no noise—in short, a very great alteration, for 
the better, has taken place, and these concerts, under Mr. Lucas’ 
able direction, might be made far more attractive if the whole 
strength of the institution was brought together. It is a very 
short-sighted economy not to collect the pupils who have received 
their education at the Institution, and thus form a band which 
might vie with any one in the country. We propose, at some 
future time, to enter into the merits and demerits of the Insti- 
tution, and point out what seems to us its greatest defects. It has 
now been established twenty-four years, and, if it had been 
properly managed, it ought by this time to have gained a greater 
reputation than at present it enjoys. 





MONTHLY OBITUARY. 


Diep, on Sunday 22nd. ult., the celebrated comedian Mr. Liston, 
at his residence, Hyde park corner, aged 69 years. It is about 41 
years ago since he first appeared on the London Stage, havin 
come from what is called the York circuit. He was much esteem 
in domestic life, and held in great respect by all the members of 
the profession. 





DIARY FOR APRIL. 
EXHIBITIONS, CONCERTS, ETC. 
Ist. Society of Arts,—Annual Election Meeting, J. Hume, Esq., 
M.P., in the Chair. 
sa Meeting of the British Archzeological Association, 
$rd."Hutchinson Family,—Evening Concert, Hanover Square 


ms. 
Rect of the Archelogical Institute of Great Britain and 
“nat. ; 


4th. Artist's General Benevolent Institution,—Anniversary Festi- 
val, Freemason’s Hall, Dinner at 6 0’ clock. 
6th. Covent Garden Theatrical Fund Dinner. 
12th. Easter Sunday. Pt 
15th, Meeting of the British Archzological Association. 
18th, nic rehearsal. 
20th. Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
» Third Philharmonic Coneert. : 
» Ancient Concert rehearsal. 
22nd. Third Ancient Concert. 
25th. Royalypcademy of Music, Second Concert. 
28th. First Concert,—Hanover Square Rooms. 
29th. Fourth Ancient Concert. 
Panorama,—Leicester Square—City of Constantinople, Athens, 
and Rouen. 
®,® It being our intention to continue this Diary, communications are 
requested with the view of making it complete. 





Our Illustration of this month is a Portrait of Rembrandt 
from a Painting by himself, and drawn on stone by Mr. 
H. C. Maguire. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





; % WORKS POR REVIEW. 

The Philosophy of Art; an Oration on the relation of the Plastic Arts 
to Nature, translated from the German of F, N. J. Shelling, by A. 
Johnson. Cha » Brothers, Newgate Street. 

Carte’s complete course of instruction for the Boehm Flute. Addison, 
and Hodgson, Regent Street. 





N. B.—All Contributions not accepted, are left at the Office of Tus 
Connoisseur, as the Editor cannot undertake to return them by post, 
mistakes having in consequence already occurred. 





B. MACKENZIS, PRINTBR, 111, FLEST STREET. 
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